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THE greatest present need in our handicapped 
efforts to give better service to the 
handicapped job seekers is the build- 
ing of professional staff competence, 
says Earl Klein of the BES. His article 
explores several ways in which. this THE Colorado 
competence may be promoted 


EFFORTS never cease in the Nation’s 
fight to improve the lot of her handi- 
capped people and the Veterans 


Administration is keeping pace, says O. Adams of the 


Harvey V. Higley, Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, in his article on p. 6 


> . » 
“ . . ; Ms 
In 1954 the USES began a demon- PROGRAMS fot 


stration project in New York City in 
placement of the blind which should 
give a definite answer to the question 
‘““How can the ES improve its programs 
for finding suitable employment for 
blind applicants?”” Anne Altman and 
Hannah Baumann of the NYSES tell 


about the first 10 months under the | legisl 
ae eee t 
program. p. 9. sional legislation. 


tion, Inc 


EIGHT regional meetings are being 
held this year and in early 1956 to 
enable working staff members of OVR, 


BES, and the President’s Committee Idaho met its 


.* I is Fem 


Results of the five meet- 
ings held to date are told by Maj. Gen. 
Maas, chairman 

Committee. p. 13. 


agency has effected 
p. 3. an unusual working relationship with 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion which has led to a more realistic 
approach to dealing with problems of 
the more severely handicapped. Harold 
Denver office tells 
how the plan works. 


rehabilitation of the 
handicapped have existed for a long 
time. E. B. Whitten, executive director 
of the National Rehabilitation Associa- and benefits of their rehabilitation. 
describes 
grams—both government and volun- 
tary—have improved 
through the years with especial em- 
phasis on the effects of 1954 congres- * : ae, * aig 

19. som of the Texas agency tell, in a 


TRAINING local office personnel is an 
essential part of expanding and improv- 
ing the handicapped placement program. 
training need by a 


It’s a real test when a severely handi- 
capped applicant asks the Employment 
Service to help him find a job he can do. 
But the ES passes that test on many 
occasions. Interesting examples are 
included in articles from Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania, and the District of 
Columbia which tell of employment 
efforts for those handicapped by mental 
illness, cerebral palsy, speech and 
hearing difficulties, and heart trouble. 
pp. 28-35. 


the President’s 


B. ao. 

Kansas City is carrying on an unusual 
pilot project to determine, on the basis 
of a scientific sample, the number of 
handicapped in the area and the cost 
how these pro- Donald C. Arnold of the Region VII 
( office explains the project. p. 36. 
and _ increased 


CHARLES H. Berc and William E. 
somewhat historical vein, the story of 


the development of a program to serve 
the handicapped in San Antonio. p. 39. 


PauL JEssEN and Ralph H. Hughes of 


on Employment of the Physically correspondence course; Florida _ by the Tennessee agency discuss the three 
Handicapped to achieve greater co- sending its counselors to a 3-week interrelated conditions which contribute 
ordination in their activities to promote training course the University of to building a competent service for 


99 


job opportunities for the physically Florida. pp. 22 


placement of the handicapped. p. 42. 


New Job Plan for Mental Patients 


ONG-TERM mental patients are being discharged as 

productive citizens through a new Veterans Administration 
program of hospital job experience for pay. This program is 
succeeding where all other methods have failed. 

Instituted less than a year ago after a 2-year test, the program 
already has permitted the successful discharge of 111 chronic 
patients. 

Ihe project officially is known as the Member-Employee 
Program. It permits long-term patients, who otherwise are 
ready to leave the hospital, to become salaried hospital em- 
ployees so they may be conditioned for the normal work and 
social experiences they will meet outside. 

VA feels the value of the program is that member-employees 
lose their identity as patients and become hospital employees 
in fact; the staff help them to make the difficult transition. 

Ihe combination of a normal social and work environment 
and money as a reward for work appears to overcome their fear 
of returning to the outside world after many years of hospitali- 
zation. 

Member-employees are paid a stipulated salary which they 
are free to spend as they wish. They live in the hospital section 
in which regular employees reside. They may come and go 
from the hospital as other employees do and are treated as 
employees, not as patients. 

Che jobs these member-employees fill are not made-work. 
They are regular civil service positions governed by the same 
regulations that apply to regular employees. 


In addition to salaries and quarters, member-employees are 
provided meals, laundry, and medical and dental care. In 
this way, the staff can give them whatever medical attention 
they may need to make the transition from patient to employee 
easier. 

Their job supervisors also help in the step-by-step period of 
adjustment through which member-employees learn to assume 
the responsibilities of salaried employees and thus gain con- 
fidence in their ability to hold a job successfully. 

Following a successful 2-year test, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration last November authorized all of its neuropsychiatric 
hospitals having living quarters for employees to institute the 
program if they wished. 

Since then, 19 neuropsychiatric hospitals have initiated the 
program. The latest figures available indicate 345 patients 
have been placed in hospital jobs, ranging from dental tech- 
nician to messenger, under the program. 

In addition to the 111 who already have left hospitals and 
apparently are making a good adjustment outside, 90 have 
been readmitted to the hospital for additional treatment, and 
144 still are working as member-employees. 

Since the program is relatively new, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration says that further controlled research is needed to deter- 
mine its effectiveness. However, considering the fact that 
patients chosen for the program are mainly those with long 
histories of mental illness and hospitalization, the results to 
date are encouraging. 
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Minority Group Conference 


MINORITY group supervisors from State agencies 
and from regional offices of the Bureau of Employment 
Security met in Washington July 11 to 13 to discuss 
antidiscrimination measures. The conference was 
called dy Miss Roberta Church, Minority Groups 
Consultant to the Bureau, to “‘provide the opportunity 
to exchange ideas on the minority groups program as 
conducted by the States, with a view toward giving 
added force to the Labor Department’s program.” 

BES Director Robert C. Goodwin and Assistant 
Director Arthur W. Motley greeted the delegates at 
the opening session. 

Representatives of labor, industry, Government, re- 
ligious, and other groups told the delegates about the 
efforts of their organizations to promote fair employ- 
ment practices. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell was one of the 
principal speakers. He said that the Nation needs the 
best skills of all its workers. While gains have been 
made in opening factory and shop doors previously 
closed to Negroes and other members of minority 
groups, new efforts must be directed toward giving 
them an even break when promotions are passed 
around, whenever their skills or competence warrant 
upgrading. He stressed that ‘the issue is not just one 
of employing hundreds of nonwhite workers but of 
placing them in better jobs.” 

Delegates discussed phases of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s minority groups program with Department 
officials, including Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant 
to the Secretary of Labor in Charge of Women’s Af- 
fairs, and Ansel Cleary, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship. Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Rocco C. Siciliano addressed a luncheon 
meeting of the delegates. 


Opportunities for 
Teachers Abroad 


Opportunities for 300 American teachers to teach 
in other countries during the 1956-57 academic year 
were announced recently by the Department of State, 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships, and the Office of 
Education of the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 
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The positions available to United States teachers 
may be arranged on an interchange basis or as a one- 
way teaching assignment to another country. This 
program, to help promote international understand- 
ing through education, is authorized under Public 
Law 584, 79th Congress, the Fulbright Act, and Pub- 
lice law 402, 80th Congress, the Smith-Mundt Act. 

Countries that offer opportunities for teacher inter- 
change with American teachers are Australia, Austria, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Canada, Germany, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, and the United King- 
dom. Austria, Germany, and Belgium require knowl- 
edge of a foreign janguage. 

One-way teaching assignments for United States 
teachers are offered by Austria, Burma, Denmark, 
Finland, Germany, Greece, Indonesia, Italy, Iraq, 








Labor Day Message 


TODAY we honor the working men and women of America. 
Since most Americans are working men or women, we, in a very 
real sense, honor our country pe i ourselves today. We do this 
by — our faith that each of us will continue to work 
with skill a satisfaction in dignity. 

One of the most important thoughts to have clear in our 
minds on this Labor Day is the dignity of labor. Labor's 
real dignity derives from four mayor precepts: self-respect; firm 
moral standards; freedom of decision; and a sense of responsi- 
bility to job, family, community, and country. Self-respect 
comes when a man is free to steer his abilities by the lights of 
his own conscience. Moral standards give validity to our 
contracts, agreements, and ages Freedom of decision 
allows choice of employment and flexibility of physical move- 
ment, and encourages intellectual quest and ambition. Respon- 
sibility demands thet all our actions be based not on individual 
desire but to achieve the common good of man’s brotherhood. 


Labor attained the dignity which centers on these things by 
accepting the trust of our fathers, by translating pure invention 
into those goods and services that made the dream of freedom 
a modern reality, and by contributing to a condition of prosperity 
in which that reality can abide and mature. The dignity of 
labor is wedded ee to freedom, and freedom, in turn, 
is ya rey md upon the social, economic, and military strength 
to which labor contributes. 


Our holiday spirits on this day, then, should be tempered with 
thanksgiving for the freedom within which labor in the United 
States has discovered its own dignity, and with dedication to 
the preservation of that freedom and our way of life. 


JAMES P. MITCHELL 
Secretary of Labor 








Japan, Morocco, Netherlands, Syria, Thailand, and 
United Kingdom Colonial Areas in West Indies, West, 
Central, and East Africa. Foreign language is a re- 
quirement for teachers going to Austria, Germany 
and Italy. 

There are also opportunities for teachers of French to 
study in a special summer seminar in France, and for 
teachers of the classics to study in a summer seminar 
in Italy. 

Applications for foreign country teaching assign- 
ments, either exchange or one-way, should be ad- 
dressed to the Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C., attention of the Teacher Programs Branch, 
Division of International Education. The deadline 
for receipt of applications by the Office of Education 
is October 15, 1955. 

To qualify for a foreign teaching position under this 
program one must have United States citizenship, a 
bachelor’s degree, and a minimum of 3 years’ success- 
ful teaching experience. 

More than 2,500 United States teachers have partic- 
ipated in their program of teaching in other countries 
since 1946. 


OVR Reports on First Year 
Under Expanded Program 


Reports from 80 of the 88 State and Territorial 
vocational rehabilitation agencies indicate that the 
number of disabled persons rehabilitated into gainful 
employment during fiscal year 1955 was approxi- 
mately 58,000, an increase of more than 2,000 over 
the preceding year, Miss Mary E. Switzer, director 
of the Office-of Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
announced early in August. 

The announcement came on the eve of the first 
anniversary of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
of 1954 (Public Law 565) which was unanimously 
enacted by the Congress and signed by the President 
on August 3 a year ago. The 1954 legislation was 
designed to bring. about a progressive expansion 
in the State-Federal vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 

Miss Switzer termed the year’s work ‘‘a successful 
reversal of a downward trend that has distressed all 
workers for the handicapped for 4 years.” 

She continued, ““While the increase in numbers is 
significant of itself, the fact that the State-Federal 
program—in less than 1 year—could ‘tool up’ under 
a new law, adjust to related legislation, lay the 
foundation for the future, and still increase produc- 
tion is a very encouraging sign—both for the handi- 
capped and for the Nation as a whole. 

“While coping with these additional tasks, 32 
States have initiated projects to improve rehabilita- 
tion services to about 3,800 disabled people. A 
number of voluntary organizations have been helped 
under the 1954 vocational rehabilitation law to estab- 

(Continued on page 44) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, June 1955, 
United States and Territories 




















| Percentage 
Number or — 
rom 
mous previous 
| month 
Employment Service—T otal | 
| 
New applications 794, 100 +20 
Referrals: 
Agricultural 1, 302, 300 +101 
Nonagricultural 919, 700 0 
Placements: | 
Agricultural or 1, 267, 700 +108 
Nonagricultural ... .| 547, 900 +41 
eee 322, 500 | —1 
Women 4 225, 400 +5 
Handicapped . 21, 300 —11 
Counseling interviews 126, 400 —6 
Individuals given tests . 108, 700 —9 
Employer visits . .| 164, 300 +2 
| | 

State Unemployment Insurance | 
Initial claims, except transi- | 

tional . . - | 889, 300 —t1 
Weeks of unemployment 

claimed .| 5, 142, 800 | —10 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment! . . . .| 1, 120, 900 | —11 
Weeks compensated . ; 4, 536, 100 —7 
Weekly average beneficiaries . 1, 030, 900 —7 
Average weekly benefit pay- | | 

ment for total unemploy- | 

mem... . .| $24. 28 | 0 
Benefits paid . .| $105, 831, 200 —7 
Funds available as of June 30, 

1955 .| $8, 011, 359, 700 —{ 

Veterans 2 | 
Initial claims . i 51, 600 +51 
Weeks of unemployment | —2 

claimed ; “J 300, 000 
Weekly average insured _un- 

oo 68, 900 | +1 
Benefits paid . ; Feng $6, 606, 300 | —2 
New applications . . al 167, 900 +15 
Referrals, nonagricultural . 221, 200 —9 
Placements, nonagricultural. .| 134, 800 -§ 
Placements, handicapped .| 9, 400 = 15 
Counseling interviews .| 31, 900 +1 

| 

Unemployment Compensation for | 
Federal Employees * | 

| 

Initial claims, Aaetiets transi- | 

tional a 10, 600 +4 
Weeks of une -mployment 

claimed .| 119, 500 —10 
Weekly average ‘insured un- | 

employment 25, 900 —13 
Benefits paid . $3, 029, 400 —6 








1 Data exclude Territories. 

2 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 11,500 initial claims, 37,600 weeks claimed, 
and 8,500 insured unemployment fer veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

3 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under Stcte UI programs: 2,200 
initial claims, 10,600 weeks claimed, 2,400 insured unemployment. 
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Staff Competence—Key to Effective Service 


By EARL T. KLEIN 


Division of Counseling, Selective Placement, and Testing 


Bureau of Employment Security 


VER the past year the Federal-State Employ- 

ment Service has been actively expanding and 

improving its services to handicapped job 
seekers. Much of the impetus for this expansion pro- 
gram came from the increased responsibilities for 
aiding handicapped workers placed upon the Employ- 
ment Service by the Vocational Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments of 1954 (Public Law 565). The approval of 
this program by Congress and the voting of additional 
funds for the rehabilitation and placement of handi- 
capped workers has made it possible for both the 
Bureau and the States to place additional emphasis 
on programs for providing handicapped workers, 
including disabled veterans, with more and _ better 
job opportunities. 

Steps have been taken to add personnel, to designate 
counselors and interviewers who have specific respon- 
sibility for the handicapped, and to strengthen the 
organization for the provisions of services to this group 
of job applicants. Evaluations of services have been 
and continue to be made, staff training has been 
undertaken, working arrangements with cooperating 
agencies have been evaluated and improved, and 
other measures of a preparatory nature have been 
taken to equip local employment offices to serve 
greater numbers of handicapped persons, more of 
them in the severe disability category, and also to 
intensify employment counseling and job placement 
activities for these applicants. 

Considerable help in accelerating the program came 
from a provision by the Congress of an earmarked fund 
to carry out these activities. While the sum has been 
modest during the past fiscal year, it has, nevertheless, 
been significant, when added to the funds already 
invested in the program over the years. ‘The present 
outlook is that approximately the same amount of 
special funds will be available for increased activity 
in fiscal year 1956. However, this should have a 
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greater effect on direct operations because the major 
part of the “‘tooling up” phase of the expansion has 
already been accomplished. 

The basic question is whether or not, with a more 
adequately financed program, the Employment 
Service is, or can become, equipped to serve the handi- 
capped job seeker with maximum effectiveness. The 
term ‘“‘equipped”’ does not refer to physical facilities 
but rather to the level of competence of our personnel 
in dealing with the problems of physically handi- 
capped individuals. Ultimately this competance will 
be the deciding factor in affording services that will 
result in effective job placement and in vocational 
adjustment of handicapped persons. Our thinking 
about staff cannot be limited to the specialists alone, 
but must also extend to the various levels of manage- 
ment and supervision which, in the final analysis, can 
either foster or deter the effectiveness of employment 
security work on behalf of the handicapped. 

At the focal point of operations, the key supervisory 
figure is the local office manager. While he cannot be 
expected to have familiarity with all the technical 
details that the counselor needs to have, he must have 
a good understanding of the objectives and the 
processes involved in rehabilitation. He must exert a 
leadership role in gaining recognition and acceptance 
of the Employment Service as one of the major com- 
munity agencies contributing to the handicapped 
person’s vocational adjustment. He must have the 
point of view that all applicants cannot be pressed into 
the same mold—that some applicants, including many 
handicapped ones, need special attention and services 
to compete successfully with other job seekers. Then 
he must “‘allow”’ the necessary time for counselors and 
interviewers to appraise work qualifications, counsel, 
investigate the need for services of other agencies, 
solicit job openings, and place handicapped job 
seekers in suitable employment. 








A budget-minded manager may say that the present 
work measurement system gives little incentive for 
devoting more time to the relatively difficult cases, 
that a placement tally on the report sheet has no 
qualitative significance. This is not strictly true, for 
standards have been established for most Employment 
Service operations; and further the allowable time 
factors represent averages and were never intended 
to be applied uniformly to each individual applicant. 
Managers need to be more service-minded and less 
workload conscious. Unless the service aspect is the 
dominating force in the organization, one can speak 
only abstractly of developing staff of technical com- 
petence and professional stature. Since management 
largely sets the tone and pace of organizational effort, 
it is apparent that the development of the proper 
attitudes in management is an essential part of build- 
ing competence to serve the handicapped. 


Professional Growth Necessary 


The professional growth of the counselor and inter- 
viewer who is in daily contact with handicapped 
individuals is also of prime importance. Is he able 
to identify a handicapped person? Is he skilled in 
determining the nature of a disability and its effects 
on work capacity? Is he able to understand the 
emotional problems which may exist? Can _ he 
competently appraise the individual’s work experi- 
ence, training, education, and potentialities? Is he 
able to relate all this information, adding a touch of 
imagination and resourcefulness, to possible new 
vocational choices? Can he work on the same footing 
with professional staff of other agencies—with reha- 
bilitation counselors, social workers, therapists, and 
physicians in order to pull together every bit of 
information that will help the disabled person in his 
job finding or adjustment? Is he recognized in the 
community as a professional person? 

The answers to these questions vary from State to 
State and from one office to another. After 15 years 
of operating a formal service for handicapped workers, 
the Employment Service staff serving the handicapped 
are at every level of experience and competence. 
Such a situation can be expected with the wide 
variation in qualification standards, entrance require- 
ments, promotional policies, job classifications, and 
pay scales which exist in different States. 

A certain common core of knowledge and technique, 
much of it developed empirically within the service, 
has been catalogued and imparted to the staff through 
in-service training programs which have good tech- 
nical content. Such training has been continuous 
over the years but since it is inbred in character, it 
has had the limitation of engendering a provincial 
point of view. This same tendency has been apparent 
in the training programs of other agencies concerned 
with disabled persons. Recent revisions of the basic 
training material, under stimulation of the expanding 
vocational rehabilitation program with a_ broader 
concept of disability and the means for coping with 
it, have incorporated materials on modern rehabilita- 
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tion philosophy and practice. The new material 
stresses teamwork, the interdependency of various 
rehabilitation specialists, and interagency coopera- 
tion. Therefore, it should help to develop a broader 
frame of thinking and practice than has existed in 
the past. 

There has been a wholesome development in sup- 
plementing in-service training and experience with 
academic training. Public Law 565 now makes it 
possible for persons engaged in counseling and place- 
ment of the disabled, including the staff of the 
Employment Service, to obtain training at a large 
number of universities and colleges throughout the 
country. Subsidies have been given both to the 
colleges to encourage establishment of appropriate 
courses and to trainees to encourage their taking them. 
A student meeting the entrance requirements of the 
training institution can pursue a course of study in 
rehabilitation counseling, social work, and in other 
related fields up to a maximum of 2 years. 

In addition, short-term intensive training providing 
orientation to the basic philosophy of rehabilitation 
has been established at a number of schools. These 
courses, which are from 1 to 3 weeks’ duration, have 
already been given by several-institutions. Thus far, 
about 30 staff members of the Employment Service 
representing 8 States have completed this type of 
training. Only State Supervisors of Service to the 
Handicapped, counselors, and interviewers have been 
enrolled in these courses. The management level in 
the Employment Service might be represented in 
future training of this kind so that their support of 
these programs may be grounded in a fundamental 
knowledge of the philosophy of vocational rehabilita- 
tion and services to the handicapped. 

Another step toward establishing some professional 
benchmarks in this field is being taken by the National 
Rehabilitation Association and the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. These two organiza- 
tions, with the aid of a special projects grant from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, are 
identifying the competencies and skills needed by the 
rehabilitation counselor. This information will then 
be used in determining the kinds of formal courses, 
supervised practice, and other training needed to 
prepare counselors for work in this field. A special 
committee representative of both organizations, of 
colleges, and of public and private agencies with 
experience in serving the disabled is working on the 
project. A publication incorporating its findings will 
be prepared and disseminated widely. It is gratifying 
to note that several Federal and State employment 
security representatives are actively engaged in this 
project. 


Long-Range Planning Needed 


Because rehabilitation is a relatively new field, one 
cannot expect staff development problems to be re- 
solved quickly. But, there seems to be a need for an 
organized personnel program that is long-range in its 
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scope. This fact was emphasized by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization’s Task Force on the Handi- 
capped. Its report of January 1952 indicated that 
lack of qualified specialists in the various fields related 
to rehabilitation would be the greatest single barrier 
to expansion of this program. 

The following are the elements of a comprehensive 
personnel program for specialized personnel serving 
the handicapped: 

1. First, there should be some means for encouraging 
the recruitment and selection of college trained persons 
at an entry professional grade in order to compensate 
for personnel attrition through turnover, retirement, 
and death. Arrangements might be worked out with 
colleges and universities whereby persons interested in 
entering employment security work might take, as 
part of their academic training or supervised experi- 
ence, a period of part-time employment in a local 
employment service office. Another possibility is to 
establish internships for qualified persons upon com- 
pletion of college training, as has been the practice of 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission for recruits from 
the science, engineering, and management fields. 

As an aid in the recruitment and selection of quali- 
fied candidates, a rather widely accepted device is the 
establishment of model job specifications which include 
a statement of job duties and desirable qualifications. 
The Bureau of Employment Security has prepared 
and issued such a job specification for the position of 
State Supervisor of Service to the Handicapped. It 
seems desirable to develop similar job specifications 
for the positions of counselor and interviewer who 
serve the handicapped. It is in these jobs that greater 
numbers of individuals are employed and also in 
which turnover is likely to occur more frequently. As 
in the past, the Division of State Merit Systems, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, would 
help to develop materials for use by State Merit 
Systems in preparing examinations based on the job 
content. 

2. Colleges should be encouraged to incorporate in 
their curricula courses in employment security work, 
particularly in the areas of employment counseling, 


job analysis, job placement and labor market informa- 


tion. Public Law 565 has made a start in this direction 
through its program of providing grants to colleges 
and universities. Thus far, however, this program has 
only scratched the surface, and one of the chief criti- 
cisms from those who have attended the short-term 
courses has been the lack of proper coverage of the job 
placement function. There is much work to be done 
in stimulating the faculties and administrators of 
these colleges to include such courses in their study 
program. 

3. A total long-range training program should be 
developed, encompassing orientation, basic training, 
and training for staff improvement and growth. The 
latter would be geared to the individual capacities, 
interests, and initiative of the staff members. Per- 
sonnel rules and regulations should foster this devel- 
opment by providing for educational leave for 
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incumbents, with subsidies in the form of stipends and 
scholarships similar to those granted to employees of 
the Veterans Administration, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and the Office of Education. In 
this regard, there is some inertia to overcome. 

There has been reluctance, particularly in Govern- 
ment, to sponsor employee training of an academic 
type. Fears in this regard sometimes stem from the 
possibility of censure for expending public funds for 
“education” of selected individuals. Sometimes con- 
cern is expressed that academic training is too 
theoretical; it does not equip the trainee to cope 
with practical problems in daily operation. These 
objections do not seem to have too much validity, 
particularly in the light of the recent progress made 
by educational institutions in providing specific 
training applicable to the vocational rehabilitation 
program. This type of arrangement is similar to 
sabbatical leave which has long been an accepted 
custom in the teaching profession. 


Counselor Exchange Program 


Included in the training program should be some 
arrangements whereby Employment Service counsel- 
ors might work for a specified period in the State 
Vocational Rehabilitation Agency or vice versa. 
Such an arrangement would seem feasible inasmuch 
as both groups of counselors are employees of the 
State government and an exchange could possibly 
be arranged through the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion or other appropriate State body. Similarly, 
perhaps a personnel exchange program could be 
developed with rehabilitation centers and private 
agencies serving the handicapped in specific com- 
munities. Such an exchange program would give 
the Employment Service counselor an opportunity 
to work in different settings and thus to learn, at 
first hand, the objectives, programs, and _ services 
provided by agencies with which he is expected to 
cooperate as an Employment Service counselor. 

4. The necessary incentives to encourage profes- 
sional growth and competencies should be provided. 
This means the establishment of equitable classifica- 
tions and compensation. It is difficult to recruit 
highly trained personnel at pay scales considerably 
below that being offered for comparable positions 
in other agencies serving the handicapped; and it is 
likewise difficult to retain such employees, when 
after acquiring a year or more experience in the 
Employment Service, they can command a higher 
salary for essentially the same work in a vocational 
rehabilitation agency. A good personnel system 
requires that recognition of professional status be 
accorded a counselor who has met specified standards 
of training, experience, and personal growth. It 
would, therefore, seem important to establish a 
procedure for the certification of counselors on these 
bases. A Federal-State Committee on Personnel 
Development might be set up to draft the training 


(Continued on page 27) 
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VA Administrator Harvey V. Higley visits a bed patient in 
the VA Hospital in Wood, Wis. 


NE of our century’s brightest signposts of hope 

has been the tremendous progress that America 

has made in the treatment and rehabilitation of 
the disabled. This heartening advance, perhaps 
more than any other fact, has sharpened the contrast 
between the democracy of America and the blanket 
of darkness that enshrouds the totalitarian half of 
the world. 

Our care and treatment of the disabled, our con- 
stant efforts to broaden our vistas of knowledge, are 
clear symbols of the high regard in which we place 
our fellow humans. All men are created equal, we 
proclaim to the world; all men have the right to live, 
the right to hope, the right to hold their heads 
high—the disabled as well as the able-bodied. 

So we progress, endlessly. Today’s best is but a 
steppingstone to a still better tomorrow. 

We see the results everywhere. Paraplegics, once 
considered “hopeless” cases, are being rehabilitated 
into productive life. The blind, at one time relegated 
to a small number of sedentary jobs, today are at 
work in a wide variety of occupations. We have 
found that few doors need be closed to the amputees. 
Former mental patients, too, have made the adjust- 
ment to productive, meaningful living. In increasing 
numbers, the disabled are finding their places in 
the sun. 

America’s 2,600,000 disabled veterans have gained, 
and continue to gain, from our ever-widening sphere 
of knowledge about the handicapped. They are the 
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EXPANDING FRONTIERS 
FOR 
DISABLED VETERANS 


By HARVEY V. HIGLEY 
Administrator of Veterans A ffairs 


Veterans Administration 


beneficiaries of advancements which, not so many 
years ago, they helped to engender. 

In the early days after World War II, our Nation 
pledged itself to the principle that ‘“‘the best is not too 
good for those disabled in service.” ‘The vast re- 
sources of medicine and rehabilitation were mobilized 
for the welfare of disabled veterans. Those words, 
America promised, never would become an empty 
slogan. 

New techniques, new procedures, new philosophies 
developed, both within the Veterans Administration 
and outside. As a result, all the handicapped have 
benefited, veterans and nonveterans alike. In the 
intervening years, advancements did not stop. In- 
stead, they pushed out in all directions at an ever- 
increasing speed. 

The VA has not lagged behind. It couldn’t afford 
to. It has constantly remained a dynamic part of a 
dynamic movement. Its progress has been a two-way 
avenue; it acquires knowledge from the best minds in 
America, and at the same time it passes knowledge 


on to the world outside, so that all the handicapped, 


everywhere may gain. 

Two basic concepts have been strongly woven 
through all the benefit programs which VA admin- 
isters in behalf of disabled veterans: (1) The VA does 
not exist in a vacuum; it is part of a living and growing 
America; (2) the VA does not know all the answers, 
and, so long as American frontiers of learning con- 
tinue to expand, it never will. 
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Because of these two concepts, the learning process 
goes on endlessly throughout the VA. Training 
never ceases. The goal—the improvement that to- 
morrow is sure to bring—is inevitably one step ahead * 
of the achievement: The open mind, ready and 
willing to learn, is as much of an asset at the VA as is 
the ability to do the job. 

The ultimate objective shines through steadily: to 
rehabilitate the disabled veteran; to return him to his 
home and to his community, as a productive and 
valued citizen. 

Employee-training programs are so widespread at 
the VA that it would be all but impossible to describe 
them all here. But a sampling will provide a fair 
indication of the vital role that training plays in 
VA’s day-to-day operations. 

In VA hospitals and domiciliaries throughout the 
country, the constant acquisition of knowledge has 
resulted in medical care for veterans unsurpassed 
anywhere in the world. Medical advancements 
through the years have forged ahead at breathless 
speed; VA would be remiss if it failed to keep abreast. 

More than half of VA’s 173 hospitals are affiliated 
with nearby medical schools under a Dean’s Com- 
mittee program. In this way, the best and most 
advanced medical practices, techniques, and research 
are made available for the welfare of veteran-patients. 
Under the program, world-famous medical leaders visit 
VA hospitals to teach and observe and, when neces- 
sary, to treat patients. Also under the program, the 
hospitals serve as “‘clinical arenas” for hundreds of 
resident doctors who receive training in their medical 
specialties, and, at the same time, bring to VA the 
latest and best in medical techniques. 

But the Dean’s Committee program is not a one- 
sided school-to-hospital affair. VA, as well, has been 
making very real contributions to modern medicine. 
As an example, it has been providing its residents 
with first-hand experience in the comprehensive 
treatment of chronic and long-term illnesses—prob- 
ably one of the leading medical problems of the 
future, as man’s life span lengthens and he becomes 
susceptible to long-lasting ailments in his later years. 

VA’s training of its medical personnel is not limited 
to the Dean’s Committee program but includes many 
other types of programs as well. For instance, VA 
nurses receive thorough training on the job. Last 
year alone, more than 4,000 graduate nurses trained 
for the twin objectives of learning more about their 
specialties (neuropsychiatry, tuberculosis, paraplegia, 
geriatrics, and the like) and of learning to assume 
responsibilities as leaders of the VA hospital nursing 
team. 


Training for Hospital Aides 


In addition, there is a continuing program of train- 
ing for VA’s 28,000 hospital aides, particularly needed 
because of their high rate of job turnover. Also, VA 
nurses may be detailed to other VA hospitals as well 
as to colleges and universities, to attend institutes, 
workshops, and seminars where they may improve 
their abilities to care for hospitalized veterans. 
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Then there are training programs for VA personnel 
dealing with specific types of illnesses and disabilities. 

In the field of mental illness—a large field for VA, 
since on any one day half of its patients are hospital- 
ized for mental illnesses—physicians often are detailed 
to certain hospitals for specialized training, seminars, 
and institutes. One recent seminar, for example, 
dealt with VA’s Foster Home Care program, under 
which carefully selected patients live in private homes, 
away from the hospital, in order to learn to adjust 
more readily to the bustle of everyday living. 

Postgraduate training at colleges and universities 
also is encouraged, with VA paying school costs for 
qualified personnel. 


For Those Who Work With the Blind 


Then there is a special training program for VA 
staff members who work with blinded veterans. Held 
at the VA hospital in Hines, IIl., this program has 
proved most effective, since those who attend are re- 
quired to wear blindfolds in order to gain a more- 
than-superficial understanding of the problems of the 
blind. Also, outstanding authorities on rehabilitation 
of the blind frequently visit VA hospitals as consultants. 
In the field of paraplegia, an annual conference is 
held for VA personnel who deal with the problems 
of paralysis. Here, they learn from each other—and 
also from experts outside the VA who are invited to 
attend. 

VA staff members in the field of tuberculosis also 
hold yearly conferences, on a “‘workshop” basis, as 
well as yearly meetings dealing with chemotherapy— 
the use of drugs in fighting TB. 

Expert use of the “‘workshop”’ technique of training 
has been made by VA’s Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation Service. The emphasis in these work- 
shops is on “‘we-ness” rather than on “I-ness,” as one 
rehabilitation specialist calls it; on teamwork rather 
than on going-it-alone. For successful rehabilita- 
tion—getting the patient ready to resume a meaning- 
ful role in society in spite_of his handicap—can be 
achieved only by the coordinated activities of a team. 
No one man alone can do it; nor one hospital service 
alone. Rehabilitation is teamwork of all who work 
with the patient, both inside the hospital and out. 

And so the rehabilitation workshops stress teamwork, 
in all its dimensions. The first day is concerned with 
teamwork within the Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 
tation Service itself; the next day, within the entire 
VA hospital; the final day, within the entire 
community. 

The workshops feature rehabilitation experts, both 
in and out of Government; but, at least equally im- 
portant, they feature a stimulating “‘working-out”’ of 
common problems by those who attend. There is no 
“lecturing to” at these workshops; instead, there is 
discussion by all, for the benefit of all. 

Another valuable—and necessary—training pro- 
gram is being conducted for VA physicians and tech- 
nicians in prosthetic appliances. Developments in 
prosthetics are endless, and the VA must, for the sake 
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of the disabled veterans it serves, retain its recog- 
nized position of leadership in the field. Therefore, 
with the cooperation of manufacturers and out- 
standing prosthetic authorities, it conducts training 
institutes, courses, and clinics. In addition, VA has 
published an 800-page volume, ‘“‘Human Limbs and 
Their Substitutes,” describing techniques and devel- 
opments in all types of prosthetic appliances—the 
most comprehensive work of its kind. This volume, 
prepared in cooperation with the National Academy 
of Sciences, has proved an invaluable aid to all who 
deal with prosthetic appliances for the handicapped. 

Follow the path of a veteran-patient through a VA 
hospital. At every point of the way, he is cared for 
by staff members particularly well trained for their 
respective jobs; not merely well trained, but with their 
hearts in their work, since they have been made aware 
of the part they play in the tremendous strides of 
modern medicine. 

Eventually the patient leaves the hospital. But, he 
returns to VA, this time to apply for vocational reha- 
bilitation training, to fit him for a job in which his 
disability will not be a handicap. Does he meet with 
the same zeal and enthusiasm and professional com- 
petence on the part of the VA staff members who will 
help him steer his course through training? The facts 
indicate he does. 








Quadruple Amputee Makes a Comeback 


ROBERT L. SMITH went to work this spring for the 

Veterans Administration as a tabulating machine operator, 
a little more than 4 years after he became the first quadruple 
amputee of the Korean conflict. 


Despite the loss of his hands, the 24-year-old combat veteran 
from Middleburg, Pa., has learned to operate complex business 
machinery in VA’s Machine Records Division. He took an 
88-hour course at the International Business Machine Co. in 
Washington, D. C., and also received intensive training at the 
Veterans Administration before starting on his job. 


His first duties were to wire control panels—the heart of 
electronic tabulating machinery—and to draw up wiring 
diagrams for the panels. It was expected that he would later 
branch out into other phases of tabulating machine work, such 
as card sorting and collating. 


*“Mr. Smith has asked for no special favors, and he is being 
treated exactly the same as any other employee,” Harvey V. 
Higley, Veterans Administrator, said. ‘‘He was hired because 
he qualified for the job, and we have high hopes for his future.” 


The young veteran was wounded in North Korea in Novem- 
ber 1950, during the most bitter days of the Korean fighting. 
Frostbite set in, making it necessary to amputate both arms 
and both legs. He spent months in the Army’s Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington, where he learned to get about on 
artificial limbs and to manipulate hooks instead of hands. 


But that, Smith recalled, was only the beginning of his road 
back. He wanted a job to prove to himself, and to others, 
that he still was able to earn his own way in life, in spite of his 
handicaps. He applied at VA, met the qualifications, and was 
hired. 


“If there’s o1e thing I would like to get across to people 
everywhere,” he said, ‘‘it is this: You don’t measure a handi- 
capped person by what he’s lost, or what he cannot do. You 
measure him by what he’s got left, and what he can do.”’ 











As a first step, he will receive vocational counsel- 
ing, to determine his need for training, and also to 
help him arrive at a training goal in keeping with his 
aptitudes, interests, and earlier experience. Counsel- 
ing probably is one of the most important steps in a 
veteran’s life, since it can have a direct bearing on his 
entire future career. Hence, VA counselors must be 
thoroughly trained in the performance of their duties. 
And they must everlastingly remain abreast of latest 
developments in their rapidly expanding profession. 


A New Job Position 


Three years ago VA took a major step in achieving 
these goals by establishing a new job position of coun- 
seling psychologist, calling for either a doctor’s degree 
in counseling psychology or 2 years of specified pro- 
fessional graduate work. Since then, all newly em- 
ployed counselors have had to meet these higher 
standards; and those already on the job have been 
encouraged to meet them by attending school, at 
VA’s expense, either in the evenings or full time 
during summer semesters. The response has been 
gratifying; already, 140 have qualified as counseling 
psychologists and- many more still are in training. 

In addition to the formal program of education, VA 
conducts workshops for its counselors—during which 
transcripts and recordings of counseling interviews are 
evaluated and prominent guests are invited to partic- 
ipate. The VA also provides counselors with a steady 
flow of publications and professional papers to help 
them keep current in their field. 

Once a disabled veteran completes vocational coun- 
seling and enters training, his progress throughout his 
course is supervised carefully by a VA training officer. 
By the very nature of their duties, training officers 
must have a deep understanding of the education and 
training process, of handicaps, and of human nature. 

To help them, VA conducts periodic regional con- 
ferences in conjunction with the Counseling Service, 
issues bulletins on professional subjects such as ‘‘Spe- 
cial Rehabilitation Procedures for Veterans With 
Hand Impairments” and specialized ‘‘Work Adjust- 
ment Training,” publishes bibliographies, and encour- 
ages the training officers to take an active part in local 
affairs dealing with the handicapped. 

Have all these measures paid off in the education 
and training of disabled veterans? They have, with- 
out a doubt. Because of advanced knowledge and 
understanding, VA today is rehabilitating successfully 
many severely disabled veterans who, in an earlier 
day, would have been considered as “‘medically in- 
feasible” for training and who never would have 
started in the first place. Further, VA has been able 
to adopt the bold approach of diversification, training 
the disabled for a wide variety of jobs, rather than for 
just a few traditionally associated with the handi- 
capped. 

But rehabilitation alone is not enough. Employ- 
ment must follow, to bring to fruition the promise 
of-a full productive life. To place trained disabled 


(Continued on page 44) 
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New York City Demonstration Project ... 


FINDING JOBS FOR THE BLIND 


By ANNE ALTMAN, Employment Consultant for Selective Placement 
and HANNAH BAUMANN, Senior Employment Interviewer 


New York State Employment Service 


OR a long time Selective Placement personnel 

have had a $64,000 question of their own—‘‘Can 

Selective Placement interviewers in the Employ- 
ment Service find suitable employment for blind ap- 
plicants?”? Opinion throughout the United States 
seemed to hold that this kind of placement required 
skills over and above those used in the daily work of 
the Selective Placement interviewer. 

Last year the United States Employment Service 
decided to find an answer once and for all. They 
made funds available to the New York State Employ- 
ment Service for a demonstration project in the place- 
ment of the blind. New York City was chosen be- 
cause the Employment Service there has had 10 years 
of experience in this work and because the City is the 
center of many community agencies for the blind. 

The objectives of the demonstration were threefold: 
(1) To evaluate present methods, (2) to develop new 
methods, and (3) to prepare a manual and training 
guide based on the findings for use by Employment 
Service personnel nationally. 


Picking a Sample 


Although the project was originally oriented around 
blind veterans only, it was soon found necessary to 
broaden the base. We learned from the Veterans 
Administration that very few blind veterans were 
ready to be placed and those who were ready were 
already known to the Employment Service. To get 
a larger sample, the project was expanded to include 
nonveteran blind as well. 
contacted all community agencies working with the 
blind for referrals to the project. These included the 
New York State Voactional Rehabilitation Service, 
the Industrial Home for the Blind, the New York 
Lighthouse, the New York Guild for the Jewish Blind, 
and the Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service. All agreed 
to give any assistance in job evaluation, placement, 
furnishing readers and guides, arranging transporta- 
tion, and orientation to job or office. In addition, 
the American Foundation for the Blind offered aid in 
evaluating suitability of jobs and developing special 
devices to ease job performance and adjustment. 
Throughout the project, the Employment Service 
worked closely with all these agencies. 

At the outset of the demonstration, all the agencies 
agreed that the Employment Service should determine 
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which blind applicants were ready for placement. If 
the Selective Placement interviewer believed a blind 
applicant was not ready, he referred him back to the 
agency, giving the reason and recommending addi- 
tional service to help him. 

The agencies also agreed to provide to the Employ- 
ment Service medical information about the applicant, 
a summary of the vocational services given him, and 
an evaluation of his attitude toward employment. 

The money allocated provided for setting up a unit 
consisting of a full-time interviewer and an interviewer 
to be used one day a week. This meant that all blind 
job seekers in New York City went to this one unit, 
located in an easily accessible office. That interviewer 
had line responsibility to the Consultant for Selective 
Placement. 

The interviewer selected had been developed over 
the years into a specialist in the placement of the 
severely disabled. She was chosen because of her 
background and previous experience and her interest, 
understanding, and conviction that blind people can 
work successfully. 

The project was established for 1 year; the first 10 
months were to be devoted to actual placement and 
the final 2 months to preparing manual and training 
material. June 30, 1955, marked the end of the 10 
months’ period; during this period, 213 blind workers 
were interviewed, 200 referrals were made, and 91 
placements were effected. 


Basic Principles and Methods Used 


Four basic principles were set up for the project: 

(1) The case work approach was used, the same 
person handling the applicant from the time he regis- 
tered until he was placed. Throughout the entire 
project, all job selection and promotion was done on 
an individual basis for specific blind applicants in line 
with their job objective. 

(2) The interviewer’s time was so allocated that 
approximately one-half was devoted to registration, 
counseling, selection, and referral and the other half 
to promotional activities with employers. Each appli- 
cant was given a complete interview. Since the em- 
phasis was on suitable job placement, reinterviewing 
was kept to a minimum to permit the interviewer to 
spend sufficient time in promotional activity. 











USDA photo. 


A blind poultryman feeds his Rhode Island Reds. 





ae 


Though totally blind, these men are able to carry on gainful 
employment at an aircraft plant. 





USCSC photo. 
A blind stenographer takes dictation on a Braille shorthand 
machine. 
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(3) A complete written registration was made of 
each applicant to include skills, knowledges, aptitudes, 
physical capacities, abilities, training, and interest; 
special problems; plan and occupational classification 
or objective. 

(4) The placement followup with the employer be- 
came the responsibility of the Employment Service 
and relevant information was forwarded to interested 
agencies. 

In selecting a suitable job, the usual basic Selective 
Placement approach was used. However, we found 
that a field visit to an employer is absolutely essential 
before suitability of the job for a blind applicant can 
be established. 


No Cut-and-Dried Method 


In selecting employers to be visited, there did not 
seem to be any cut-and-dried method. As with all 
other types of promotional activity, one of the most 
reliable methods is an evaluation of previous experi- 
ence. Has the employer shown interest in other 
handicapped groups? In the blind? What are his 
hiring practices? Does he have established and known 
policies that will rule out the blind? Who does the 
hiring? At what level do we wish to approach the 
employer? Another great source of help is advice and 
leads from experienced interviewing staff. The type 
of work applicants are seeking will sometimes deter- 
mine kinds of employers or industries to be contacted. 

As with all placement of the disabled, it is usually 
well to lay some groundwork before contacting a new 
employer—an introductory telephone call or letter. 
On the other hand, occasions arise where, because of 
the nature of the industry, the location, or lack of 
response to other methods, the so-called “cold turkey”’ 
approach is advisable. How, whom, and when to 
approach are largely matters of know-how and 
judgment. 


Transportation Must Be Considered 


Knowledge of existing transportation facilities is 
another important consideration in placement. Be- 
cause of the geographical complexity of New York 
City, ability to use existing facilities is an important 
and individual matter. Depending on where a person 
lives and the location of the job, transportation can 
involve subway, bus, ferry boats, trolley cars, or any 
combination. 

Personality factors are important considerations in 
all placement work, especially that involving the 
blind. How does the individual relate to others? 
How does he accept supervision, coworkers? Answers 
to such questions cannot be brought out during an 
employment interview. However, they can be readily 
obtained from previous employers or from agencies 
which have worked with the person over a period of 
time. 

Grooming must be carefully evaluated and mini- 
mum appearance standards adhered to. This is 
especially important with severely disabled applicants. 
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The demonstration confirmed the fact that getting 
employer acceptance to hire the blind, overcoming 
years of prejudiced thinking and lack of information 
about the blind, are not simple tasks. Faith, enthusi- 
asm, and knowledge of the applicant’s ability to 
perform must be conveyed to the employer without 
undue overselling. 

Again the greatest selling point, as with any appli- 
cant, is qualification to do the job. The employer 
must understand that this is the only basis for refer- 
ral—and the only basis on which a worker should be 
hired. 

A frank discussion of both positive and negative 
factors of hiring the blind is advisable. Any prob- 
lems that may arise or that the employer presents as 
obstacles should be evaluated honestly. Nothing will 
win the respect and approval of most employers so 
much as this kind of approach. 

Experience has shown that it is better to approach 
an employer in behalf of a specific applicant than 
with a total program. In presenting the latter, we 
often tend to make sweeping generalities—the blind 
are more dependable, they stay on the job longer, and 
so on. Whether or not these factors are generally 
true, they may not apply to the specific individual we 
will refer. 

Job Orientation 


One of the most important techniques developed 
during this demonstration project is job orientation. 
It reassures the employer and his supervisory staff. 
Actual orientation to the physical setup of the job 
may be offered at the time of initial placement. This 
would include escorting the blind person to wash- 
rooms, lunchrooms, water coolers, and the like—point- 
ing out obstacles such as vending machines, fire 
extinguishers which extend out into the room, and 
doors which may not be always closed. Help in set- 
ting up work bench or desk for easy access to tools or 
stationery may also be necessary. 

Whether the agency for the blind or the Employ-- 
ment Service does the orientation, again, is a matter 
of judgment, necessity, and convenience. The fact 
that the blind person quickly becomes self-directing 
soon becomes evident, thus helping to overcome the 
initial timidity of the supervisor. 


Followup 


Followup after placement can be carried on in 
several ways. A visit to the employer to actually 
observe the applicant on the job is the best method. 
Where this is not feasible, an interview with the appli- 
cant, after working hours or during a lunch hour, 
may be arranged; or a telephone call can be made to 
the employer or applicant, or both. 

Where the Employment Service has the initial con- 
tact with the employer, it is advisable that only the 
Employment Service follow up. However, in some 
cases the community agency may be the best choice 
to follow up with the applicant, but relevant informa- 
tion gained in this way should be passed on to the 
Employment Service. 
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FHA photo. 
Blind veteran uses guide wires to find the way around his farm. 





USAAF photo. 


A worker, blind from birth, classifies small parts used in assem- 
bly of aircraft engines. 
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Varied Types of Jobs 


The 91 placements made during the first 10 months 
of the study ranged from professional to service, from 
clerical to agricultural—indicating conclusively that 
there are no special jobs for the blind. Among the 
jobs filled were medical social worker, piano tuner, 
dictaphone transcription machine operators, power 
press operators, film spoolers, packers, and carders. 
Several partly sighted applicants were placed as 
messengers and porters. One applicant, who had all 
the personality qualifications for sales work, plus an 
overwhelming interest, was placed after countless dis- 








TWENTY YEARS OF GROWTH 


In 1954 the New York Division of Employment marked the 
20th anniversary of the establishment of its Selective Placement 
Program for the Physically Handicapped—a program started 
modestly in 1934 with small units in two offices in the State. 
Today there are trained Selective Placement Interviewers in 
every office in the State and the Division serves more handi- 
capped applicants seeking employment than any other agency— 
voluntary, public, or private. It serves applicants with every 
known disability, mental or physical, and the continuous rise 
in placements of the handicapped bears witness to the excellent 
community and employer education job that has been done in 
the last 20 years. In 1954 about 24,300 placements were made 
of physically handicapped workers. 


For many years the Division has had formal agreements with 
the New York State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
the New York State Commission for the Blind to provide needed 
assistance to one another’s clients. In 1954 a similar agree- 
ment was formalized between the Division and the national 
and local Tuberculosis Associations. Excellent cooperative 
relationships without formal agreements exist with such agen- 
cies as the United Cerebral Palsy Associates, the New York 
Heart Association, the Multiple Sclerosis Foundation, the New 
York State and local Committees for Mental Health. 


Naturally in the beginning of this program first emphasis was 
put on serving and referring applicants with less severe disa- 
bilities. Twenty years ago employers were not only reluctant 
to hire but actually, in many instances, arbitrarily barred from 
employment a person with any kind of disability. Community 
and employer acceptance of the principle that a handicap is a 
handicap only if it interferes with job performance on a par- 
ticular job came slowly. It has taken years of careful evalua- 
tion of physical limitations and years of careful matching of 
physical capacities with the physical demands of the 0b to 
increase job opportunities for all the disabled. Finding a job 
is still extremely difficult for the blind, the more severe cardiacs, 
the cerebral palsied, and paraplegics. 


The New York State Employment Service program of aid to 
the handicapped was accorded international recognition during 
1954. The United Nations’ Chief of Rehabilitation, who had 
carefully appraised the program and rated it among the best in 
the world, invited the Division’s Director of Selective Place- 
ment to visit European countries to assist them in improving 
their rehabilitation techniques. 


_In the course of her European itinerary, the Director of Selec- 
tive Placement addressed the Sixth World Congress of the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of ot sted and also explained 
the State’s placement program to audiences in Belgium, Ger- 
many, and The Netherlands. The Swedish government 
invited the Director to conduct a seminar on rehabilitation in 
May 1955, which was attended by representatives of 13 nations, 
including Turkey, Egypt, and Yugoslavia. 


—1954 Annual report, New York Division of Employment 
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appointments as an outside salesman of stocks. 
Placements were also made in the laundry department 
of a hospital and as a ward maid. 

Some of the jobs, particularly in factories, were of 
short duration. Each new period of unemployment 
means the long, patient, uphill task of finding a new 
job and a new employer. 


Overall Problems 


Probably the major difficulty in placing the blind is 
the emotional impact of blindness on most people. 
Added to that are fear, oversolicitousness, prejudice, 
and antiquated notions. There is no better way of 
combating these difficulties than through the actual 
experience of hiring and working with a blind person. 

However, the task is not an easy one and requires 
joint efforts of all community facilities. Basically, we 
need to abandon the policy of depicting a blind person 
as a dependent, helpless individual and, instead, 
present him as a person who can and should take his 
full place in the community when he is ready to do so. 

Another major problem which is common to all 
severely disabled persons is the lack of flexibility of the 
worker himself. He is trained, and usually well 
trained, for a spetific job or profession. If there is no 
opening, or he cannot find a job, or if the labor market 
conditions change, even though he may be willing to 
take another type of job or a job at a lower skill level, 
he is often unable to do so because he is not prepared. 
Such a situation calls for a reexamination of the whole 
rehabilitation process to explore the possibility of 
preparation in more than one job. 

Dependency is a serious problem with the blind. 
Too often, it has been indirectly fostered and en- 
couraged by the community in its zeal to give pro- 
tection, reassurance, and comfort. Unfortunately, 
when introduced into an employment situation, this 
dependency can translate itself into a demand for 
special attention, more often than it is necessary. It 
can create resentment among other workers. Rec- 
ognition of this at the start of the rehabilitation 
and retraining process would be very helpful. 

Frequently, a more dependent blind person feels 
reluctant to give up the security of a pension or other 
financial grant, no matter how meager, for the 
hazards, uncertainties, and lack of permanence of a 
job, as much as he may wish to work. 

Long periods of unemployment, long periods in 
sheltered workshops, frequent job turnover, are 
additional drawbacks in placement of the blind. 

Successful placement of the blind is a custom job. 
It must in every case be done on an individual basis. 
Each difficulty, each problem must be handled as it 
comes up and in the way that will best meet the need 
of the individual. Overcoming employer resistance 
is a slow, patient, uphill fight but it can be done by 
meeting each objection with specific facts, by an 
honest, objective presentation of the blind worker’s 
ability and above all by the firm belief and conviction 
on the part of the interviewer that the blind can and 
should work in jobs for which they qualify. 
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Regional Meetings on Handicapped 


By MAJ. GEN. MELVIN J. MAAS, USMCR Ret. 
Chairman, The President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


E HAVE now completed the first five in a series 

of eight regional meetings being conducted by 

The President’s Committee on the Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped, in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Employment Security and the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. The idea of regional 
meetings is something new which grew out of plan- 
ning in connection with Public Law 565. This Act, 
which became effective in 1954, calls upon the Secre- 
tary of Labor; the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; and the Chairman of the President’s 
Committee to work together in promoting employ- 
ment opportunities for the physically handicapped. 

Beginning at the end of April, regional meetings 
have been held in Wilmington, Del.; Biloxi, Miss.; 
Portland, Oreg.; Denver, Colo.; and Shreveport, La. 
In all these places except Denver, our regional meet- 
ings were held in conjunction with regional confer- 
ences of the National Rehabilitation Association. 

In planning the regional meetings and developing 
the agenda and program, we had several specific ob- 
jectives in mind. Some of these succeeded beyond all 
expectations while others will require further study 
and adaptation before the other meetings are held. 


Wider Participation Our Aim 


We wanted to widen the participation in the meet- 
ings beyond what is possible at a single national 
meeting, and this we did. As many people usually 
attended each of the regional meetings as would nor- 
mally attend one of the work sessions of national meet- 
ings. So, in total, several times as many persons were 
present and participated in the regional meetings as 
would have been possible at a single national meeting. 

Many new and important people and groups also 
took an interest in the program. Among the outstand- 
ing persons from outside the sponsoring government 
agencies were Gov. Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado, 
who gave the keynote address at Denver; Gov. Caleb 
Boggs of Delaware, who gave the keynote address at 
the Delaware meeting; and Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, 
president of the University of Oregon, who spoke at 
the Portland meeting. 

Next, we wanted to bring the various Federal and 
State agency people and the nongovernment groups 
together to become better acquainted so they could 
work better together in the program. Reports on the 
meetings by the regional vice chairmen and comments 
by many participants indicate that this was perhaps 
one of the greatest benefits and was, in itself, worth 
the time, trouble, and expense involved because it will 
mean better programs for the future. 
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Getting to know the people upon whom a program 
depends, and having a chance to exchange national 
and State viewpoints are usually extremely worth- 
while. The easy talk at mealtimes and the informal 
conversations which followed the meetings served to 
bring together the ideas of individuals who work with 
the handicapped in many different settings. 


Two-Way Benefits 


The benefits derived were not confined to the State 
and community participants. It was a two-way street 
that gave the Washington staff an opportunity to 
meet and talk with the people who are working in the 
program through State and community committees. 
These contacts gave the President’s Committee staff 
and other national agency representatives a closer 
look at the program in action in the field. 

One result will be better and more realistic materials 
from Washington. There will also perhaps be new 
kinds of materials. For example, it was suggested that 
many people who are greatly interested in the pro- 
gram and who work with the State and local commit- 
tees need a printed guide or handbook to help them 
give to employers and handicapped job applicants the 
answers on services available through government 
and other agencies and to better organize committees. 

James M. Mack, secretary of the Washington State 
Governor’s Committee, points out in an article in the 
August issue of PERFORMANCE magazine how the meet- 
ings developed a fine spirit of teamwork. He says 
that “One Team; One Program” was the theme at 
Portland. 

“It became evident as we processed through regis- 
tration that regardless of the agency or organization 
we were representing, and no matter from whence 
we Came, we were made to feel we were all members 
of the same team,” Mr. Mack said. 

Typical comments from other regional vice chairmen 
indicate that their meetings accomplished this same 
useful purpose. William C. Weidner, State Super- 
visor of Vocational Rehabilitation in Denver, who 
acted as regional vice chairman at Denver, had this 
to report: “The greatest benefits in this area will be 
derived from a closer working relationship between 
the CSES, Rehabilitation Division, and other public 
and private agencies engaged in the employment of 
the handicapped. Personally I would recommend 
that such a regional conference be held annually.” 

Lyon W. “Count” Brandon, State Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative for Mississippi, who served as 
vice chairman at the Mississippi regional meeting, 
reported that in his opinion one of the most worth- 
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while results was the progress made toward a uniform 
program and objective and toward greater cohesion 
of the National Rehabilitation Association, the Em- 
ployment Service, and other agencies through the 
realization that all have a common objective. 

In the matter of wider participation, we still face 
the problem of getting better attendance from persons 
outside of Government, particularly major employers 
and key people on the Governor’s Committees. We 
need to bring in more such people from outside the 
local meeting area. Each region included from 4 to 
6 States. Travel distances were great and costs to 
persons who are not reimbursed for such travel were 
considerable. These, however, are only two of the 
problems to be overcome in securing wider attendance 
by people from outside Government. Only by better 
timing, better publicity, and harder work can we 
increase such attendance. 


Meetings Fitted to Each Region 


An important advantage of the regional meeting 
concept was the chance to stage the different meetings 
to fit the problems peculiar to each region. This has 
worked out well in the meetings already held. As 
might be expected, the program of handicapped re- 
habilitation and job placement varies somewhat from 
the Pacific Northwest to an East Coast industrialized 
area, for example. The regional meetings resulted in 
greater benefit all around because the discussions 
could be directed toward consideration of local 
geographic and economic conditions. 

The meetings also resulted in a great deal of fine 
publicity for the employ-the-physically-handicapped 
program. In some communities where meetings 
were held, there was a volume of publicity that 
approached the saturation point in the local press, on 
local radio and TV stations, and in other information 
media. In others, there was poor coverage. In 
looking back we see that much of the publicity was 
not spread generally through the region—that it was 
too localized. Ways to correct this are being con- 
sidered for the remaining meetings. 

In spite of these and many other problems, the 
meetings were uniformly successful and much credit 
must be given to the cooperative efforts of the par- 
ticipating agencies. The President’s Committee is 
particularly indebted to assistance from representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Employment Security and the 
State Employment Services, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and State rehabilitation agencies, the 
Veterans Employment Service, and the Veterans 
Administration. Especially effective work was done 
by Earl Klein of BES, Elmer Jebo of VES, and Russell 
Dean of OVR. Mr. Klein and Mr. Jebo attended all 
five regional meetings, taking important parts in the 
proceedings. 

The first of the three remaining meetings will be 
held in Chicago on November 28, 1955. Honorary 
chairman is George Barr, Chicago, chairman of the 
Illinois Governor’s Committee. Walter Parker, di- 
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Gen. Melvin J.’ Maas is frequently called upon to speak in 
behalf of the handicapped. 


rector of the Illinois State Employment Service, is 
vice chairman. Coordinator will be K. Vernon 
Banta, assistant executive secretary of the President’s 
Committee. States to be represented will be Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Minnesota, and 
Michigan. 

The New England meeting, to be held in Boston, 
is scheduled for December 8, 1955. Honorary 
chairman will be Stanley C. Wollaston, chairman of 
the Massachusetts Governor’s Committee. Vice 
chairman will be Scott Allan of the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co. Coordinator will be Vincent Hip- 
politus, liaison officer on the President’s Committee 
staff. States included will be Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 


Rhode Island. 


The final regional meeting will be held in Kansas 
City, Mo., January 16, 1956. Honorary chairman 
will be Leonard H. Fischel, chairman of the Missouri 
Governor’s Committee. Vice chairman will be 
Charles Ricker, manager of the Kansas City local 
employment office. William P. McCahill, executive 
secretary of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, will be coordi- 
nator. States included will be North and South 
Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, lowa, and Nebraska. 
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OVR and KS 
Join Forces 
for the Handicapped 


HE State Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and 

the Employment Service have worked together 

for years and both agencies would have said that 
the relationship was friendly. Everybody knew 
everybody else and occasionally they even made 
referrals back and forth. By and large, however, the 
Rehabilitation people did their own placement work 
and the Employment Service plugged away at placing 
those handicapped persons who were registered with 
them. 

With the amendments to the Wagner-Peyser Act in 
August 1954, the Employment Service had a more 
precise responsibility to place the handicapped— 
an effort comparable to the one made in behalf of 
veterans. The first question which arose was ‘‘How 
many so-called handicapped do we have and how 
many can we help?” We all know that many persons 
who are classified as handicapped do not need any 
special service. They have made their adjustment to 
the handicap, and all they need or want is a referral 
to a suitable job just as any other applicant. A logical 
first step seemed to be to concentrate on those indi- 
viduals who had received service from the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. The State already has . 
invested money in these people on the assumption of 
their employability. Ifjob placement does not follow, 
the preliminary work and money may have been 
wasted. Hence, it was decided that the Employment 
Service and the Rehabilitation Service should partici- 
pate jointly at all stages of this rehabilitation process. 


A Three-Point Program 


As originally contemplated, the program of co- 
operative effort was as follows: 

1. Review of an applicant’s total situation by both 
the Rehabilitation and Employment Service people 
to determine the feasibility of training, prosthetic 
appliance, or immediate placement. 
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By HAROLD O. ADAMS 
Assistant Manager, Denver Local Office 
Colorado Department of Employment 


2. Review of applicant’s or client’s progress or 
adjustment by personnel of both agencies and others 
when necessary prior to his actual readiness for a job 
in order that necessary groundwork can be done in 
preparation for final actions. 

3. Unrestricted access to records and data gathered 
by both agencies at any stage during the entire process. 

It was recognized that this expanded program would 
be relatively expensive for the Employment Service; 
therefore, it was restricted to the Denver area until 
experience could indicate the actual costs involved. 
If the program were to work, it was essential that the 
Employment Service adopt a concept of responsibility 
for the placement of each handicapped applicant 
registered, even to the extent of individual job develop- 
ment. The mere setting up of machinery for reviews 
as indicated above does not relieve either agency of 
legal responsibilities nor does it get the job done. 
The job gets done only as each party, earning the 
respect and confidence of the other, makes an all-out 
effort to accomplish its own responsibility. 


A Meeting Each Week 


The program as it has evolved in the Denver area 
has shaken down to one meeting each week. These 
meetings are attended by all of the Denver Rehabilita- 
tion counseling staff, an employment interviewer from 
each of the placement divisions, one counselor from 
the Denver local office of the Employment Service 
and the counseling psychologist from the veterans 
hospital. The interviewers act in a liaison capacity 
between individual placement interviewers and the 
Rehabilitation staff. Rehabilitation people and key 
Employment Service interviewers sit down and discuss 
applicants or clients at whatever stage they may be— 
new referrals, clients needing training or medical 
treatment, or applicants for whom placement is being 
undertaken. These meetings have aroused such 
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Plans for joint effort in behalf of Denver’s handicapped are made at weekly meetings. 





One such meeting is pictured above; left 


to right: Standing, Harold Adams, ES; Dr. Delano Bender, VA Hospital; Robert Hamilton, Vocational Rehabilitation; and Dr. 
Lawrence D. Bromfield, ES. Sitting, John Maclntosh, ES; Charles Roberts, VR; William C. Mitchell, and William S. Brown, ES; 


and Robert Sexton and Russell Haase, VR. 


interest on the part of all concerned that other agencies 
have asked permission to attend and take part in the 
program. 

The normal agenda of a joint staff meeting would 
include the following: 

1. Evaluation of each new case handled by Re- 
habilitation in an effort to determine disposition. 

2. Assignment of the client to a placement specialist. 

3. Review of actions taken during previous week in 
promoting placement opportunities. 

4. Demonstrations of “‘selling”’ techniques. 

5. Employer visiting and referral procedures. 

6. Public relations problems. 

7. Relationship to the Mayor’s Committee on the 
Handicapped. 

8. Other items of concern to the group. 

The Employment Service ‘Operation Handi- 
capped” is organized to allow full participation by all 
placement interviewers. These interviewers specialize 
occupationally and do a share of the employer visiting 
in the Denver organization. A placement interviewer 


from each placement division is a member of the joint 
staff and is responsible functionally to the assistant 
manager of the Denver local office for dissemination of 
information to his supervisor and to all interviewers 
One member of the counseling staff 


in his division. 
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has been designated as a handicapped specialist and 
attends all meetings. 

Mimeographed application cards are prepared on 
each handicapped applicant and distributed to all 
placement interviewers. These are filed in the front 
of order boxes as reminders and for easy reference. 
Additional verbal information is given to the super- 
visor and to selected placement interviewers within a 
division by the joint staff member. He is in turn kept 
informed of referrals attempted, referrals made, re- 
fusals, field visits made; and he maintains a running 
record of all desk-level activity taken in behalf of each 
handicapped applicant. 

The placement interviewers usually take action only 
on those applicants who fall in their designated occu- 
pational group, but occupational boundaries are 
crossed as the placement interviewer is able to interest 
his approachable employers in other handicapped 
applicants. 

The liaison interviewer has regular placement func- 
tions as first-line duty but is readily available for em- 
ployer visiting, telephone contacting, or other activi- 
ties needed_to implement job referral or placement-in- 
training. 

An attempt is made to obtain job interviews for all 
new Rehabilitation clients. As the various placement 
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James Valdeck, owner of the Windsor’ Manufacturing Co., 
Littleton, Colo., is well pleased with the work of Jerry Kittle— 


30-year-old paraplegic. A job as a hand finisher of interior 
movable shutters was developed for Jerry by the ES interviewer 
after GATB showed high spatial and finger dexterity patterns. 
Jerry had formerly worked in the construction field. 


interviewers fail to obtain job interviews, training or 
retraining plans begin and the placement interviewers 
recommend and advise the liaison interviewer as to 
the placement possibilities of an individual in terms of 
his “‘physical capabilities,”’ plus recommended training 
or prosthetics. The knowledge that the Rehabilita- 
tion applicant comes back to the Employment Service 
for placement after training tends to make these 
recommendations for training very realistic. 


Program Brings Realistic Plans 


From the viewpoint of the Rehabilitation counselor, 
the local program is resulting in much more feasible 
training plans. It is increasing the counselors’ 
knowledge of occupational and industrial needs in the 
community and, because of new Employment Service 
referrals to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, is 
increasing the proportion of their placeable clients. 

From January 1, 1955, through June 15, 1955, 
Vocational Rehabilitation referred 115 handicapped 
persons to the Employment Service via the joint staff 
meetings. Of these, 22 have been placed, 9 placed in 
training, 4 are temporarily working in sheltered work- 
shops, 29 are inactive for various reasons. The present 
active file consists of 51 clients, most of whom are 
waiting referral and placement by the Employment 
Service. Some probably will be placed in training. 

Among the 22 placed in employment were: 2 totally 
blind; 2 paraplegics; 4 polio cases; 3 hard of hearing, 
1 of whom cannot use a hearing aid; a severe back- 
injured hunchback; and 2 tuberculous. Some of those 
who are still in the active file have a combination of 
handicaps, such as: an arrested tubercular under 
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psychiatric treatment for neurosis, a spinal case who is 
a nonreader, a brain-damaged displaced person who 
has a speech defect and language difficulty, an epi- 
leptic who is totally deaf, and an epileptic stenog- 
rapher who is 5 feet 1 inch and weighs 205 pounds. 
A number are members of minority groups. 

In the inactive group are 10 persons who obtained 
work through other sources and 5 who have refused 
enough suitable job offers to be considered as not 
wanting to work. (All 5 are recipients of public funds 
to the degree that private employment would reduce 
total income.) 

Some examples of recent placements are: 

Ricardo—33 years old, single. High school graduate 
with some typing, minority race, drawing relief. 
Hadn’t worked since August 1952. Physical limita- 
tions—broken back in infancy, which has resulted in 
giving him a bizarre spinal deformity. He appears 
to be leaning forward all the time and is only 5 feet 
tall. He cannot be on his feet over long periods of 
time, and his ability to work an 8-hour day was in 
doubt. 

He had completed a watchmaking course financed 
by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation; had not 
been able to secure work in that occupation because 
of (1) no actual job experience, (2) not able to meet 
the public because of appearance, or (3) member of 
minority group. Contacts had been made by tele- 
phone and in person in an effort to place him as a 
watchmaker or instrument maker, but he wasn’t 
placed for one or more of the reasons cited. Eight 
field visits were made in an effort to utilize his typing 
ability with his other training. 


We Sell Employer on Worker’s Ability 


In April, an employer placed an order through 
norma! channels for a welder on a half-time basis. 
We telephoned the employer and found that he would 
be willing to train a suitable person as a welder if he 
had some mechanical aptitudes. Ricardo was taken 
to the employer in person; the actual job was surveyed 
and he was found to be physically able to handle the 
job if he were trained in the welding operation. The 
job consists of cutting and welding band saw blades 
to specified lengths and sizes and the packaging, 


‘wrapping, and shipping of the completed order. 


In following up this placement we found that the 
employer’s business was increasing to the extent that 
he was entertaining the idea of letting Ricardo break 
into the office end of the business. The income 
derived from this part-time job has enabled Ricardo 
to move into suitable housing and to become inde- 
pendent. There is every indication that the place- 
ment will result in permanent full-time employment. 

Maria—Member of minority race, 20 years old, 3 
years of high school. Had been trained by Rehabili- 
tation as typist and was able to type 40 words per 
minute. Has been deaf all of life; cannot use hearing 
aid; is a lip reader. Maria was placed on a current 
opening as typist in a direct mail concern. Difficulty 
had been experienced in this firm previously by the 
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inability of their girls to accommodate themselves to 
the noise and rhythm of the automatic typewriters. 
The employer had not thought about using deaf 
girls on this job, but thought well enough of the idea 
to try Maria. After 2 months, both the employer and 
Maria are well satisfied with the placement and the 
employer is looking for another deaf typist. 

Dan—18 years old. Graduated from high school in 
June 1955. Polio, braces on both legs, uses crutches 
all the time, no other physical disability. Had typing 
in school. Dan wanted to attend the university and 
major:in journalism. He had had considerable suc- 
cess on the high school paper and had done some 
sports writing for a small weekly newspaper. At the 
time Dan was referred, discussion had taken place as 
to the feasibility of the OVR’s financing a 4-year 
journalism course. However, immediate summer 
employment was needed, and some effort was being 
made to find temporary work. 

One day an employer attended the joint staff meet- 
ing to play the part of an employer resisting hiring a 
handicapped worker; he stayed through the entire 
meeting and listened to the discussion. He decided 
that he might be able to use a handicapped person as a 
trainee bookkeeping machine operator on a job open- 
ing which had been unfilled with the Employment 
Service for 8 or 10 days. The original order required 
a female, so two females were referred to the job. 
The employer was then approached by telephone as 
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Benchwork is well suited to these paraplegics. 









to the possibility of using Dan. The employer hired 
him, and present plans are that Dan will continue 
working during the school year while attending night 
classes for his journalism degree. 


* * * 


We expect that the joint staff cooperative effort will 
continue and that Employment Service staffing can 
be arranged so that more time is available for special 


job development and field visiting. Radio and TV 


time is available at local stations; we hope. that staff 
will be available for the production of well planned 
programs. 

The Mayor’s Committee will probably take an 
active part in the cooperative activity as. nonagency 
support is needed to break down employers’ resistance 
and to lower employer’s medical prerequisites to hiring. 
The Mayor’s Committee will thus have an opportu- 
nity to participate in a continuing effort that may lead 
to considerably more interest and activity in the handi- 
capped problem on a year-round basis. 

The cooperative action in Denver is acting as the 
community focal point for those agencies and indi- 
viduals having an interest in the handicapped. As 
the participants understand the functioning of the 
respective agencies, a healthy mutual respect is 
built. This knowledge and this attitude are the 
cornerstones in building the successful community 
rehabilitation program. 
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E. B. Whitten (right) delivers a 
charter of affiliation to Esco Ober- 
man, president, Minnesota Rehabili- 
tation Association, which has been 
extremely effective in promoting an 
expansion of rehabilitation oppor- 
tunities in Minnesota. 














Programs for Rehabilitation 
of the Handicapped 


By E. B. WHITTEN 


Executive Director 


National Rehabilitation Association, Inc. 


N THE opinion of most careful observers, the 
I passage of Federal legislation during the last session 

of the 83d Congress opened a new era in the 
Nation’s efforts to rehabilitate its severely handicapped 
citizens, numbering over 2 million by the most con- 
servative estimates and increasing at the rate of at 
least 250,000 annually. Attacking the problem of dis- 
ability on the broadest possible front, the legislation 
was designed to increase the supply of professional per- 
sonnel so desperately needed to rehabilitate the handi- 
capped, to aid in the construction or improvement of 
rehabilitation facilities, to initiate a broad program 
of research and demonstration in rehabilitation meth- 
ods and techniques, and to provide increased financial 
support for existing programs for the rehabilitation 
and placement of the handicapped. 


The Medical Facilities and Survey Act of 1954 
(Public Law 482, 83d Cong.) and the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act amendments of 1954 (Public Law 
565, 83d Cong.) provide the legal framework through 
which Congress seeks to improve the lot of the handi- 
capped. Regulations to implement these acts have 
been issued by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare. In this article, we shall discuss some of 
the existing programs aimed at the rehabilitation of 
the handicapped without particular reference to 
whether such programs are based upon old or new 
legislation. 


State-Federal Program of Rehabilitation 


A State-Federal rehabilitation program has existed 
since 1920. It had a big expansion following the 
passage of the Barden-La Follette amendments (Pub- 
lic Law 113, 78th Cong.) in 1943. Another big ex- 
pansion is now underway as a result of the legislation 
passed by the 83d Congress. 

The purpose of the State-Federal rehabilitation pro- 
gram is to provide services which will enable a physi- 
cally or mentally impaired person whose impair- 
ment constitutes an employment handicap to become 
most advantageously employable. Among the serv- 
ices routinely provided are medical diagnosis, psy- 
chological and vocational diagnosis, counseling and 
guidance, hospitalization and surgery, vocational train- 
ing, and placement. At the heart of this program is 
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the rehabilitation counselor who receives referrals, 
counsels with the handicapped, and arranges for the 
services indicated above. The counselor retains re- 
sponsibility for the handicapped person’s rehabilita- 
tion from the time he accepts a case until the client 
is satisfactorily employed or until the client no longer 
needs help. 

The effectiveness of the State-Federal program of 
rehabilitation depends upon the adequacy of well- 
trained personnel, the availability of medical and vo- 
cational rehabilitation facilities, availability of suitable 
employment opportunities, and funds with which he 
may purchase needed services. Inasmuch as new leg- 
islation is aimed to improve all of these areas of re- 
habilitation, it is reasonable to expect that the State- 
Federal program of rehabilitation will increase its 
effectiveness during the next few years. In fact, most 
of the States are already expanding their staffs, hoping 
to reduce the caseload per counselor, and many of 
them already have more case-service money at the 
disposal of caseworkers. 


State Employment Service 


The placement of handicapped persons is now a spec- 
ified legal responsibility of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. As a condition of plan approval, 
it is required that State Employment Service plans 
include provisions for the placement of the handi- 
capped and that at least one person in each Employ- 
ment Service office be responsible for the, placement 
of the handicapped. While notable achievements 
have been made in many States, it has been generally 
recognized that placement services are far from com- 
plete even in States making the greatest efforts. Al- 
though not lacking authority in the past, the new 
legislation forces both Federal and State Employment 
Service officials to consider more carefully their obli- 
gations to the handicapped. This in itself should 
prove greatly beneficial. It also appears that addi- 
tional funds may be made available to assist States 
in implementing this program. 

Occasionally we still find someone who is concerned 
over the apparent duplication in responsibility of 
State rehabilitation agencies and State Employment 
Services for the placement of the handicapped. We 
see no reason why this should be true. Congress real- 
izes that taking the responsibility for placement from 
the rehabilitation agencies might have a tendency to 
make them less realistic in providing other rehabilita- 
tion services. It is also true that the vast experience 
of the Employment Services in providing placement 
service for all applicants must be utilized to help place 
the handicapped. 

It has been amply demonstrated that the two State 
agencies can work together effectively and in harmony. 
It is the desire of Congress that these working rela- 
tionships be made increasingly more effective. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; the 
Secretary of Labor; and the Chairman of The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on the Employment of the Physically 
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Handicapped have been given the responsibility of 
initiating programs leading toward the solution of 
problems of placement of handicapped people who 
have been served by the rehabilitation agency. 


President’s Committee on Employment of 
Handicapped 


During the last 10 years, The President’s Committee 
on the Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
has come to play an important role in the total 
rehabilitation program. » Organized to implement Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, it 
has become much more than that. It is now an 
important influence in leading the public to accept 
its responsibilities for the placement of the handi- 
capped on a year-round basis. A Governor’s Com- 
mittee on the Employment of the Handicapped has 
been organized in each State, and many community 
committees are active. Congress appropriates a 
relatively small sum annually to support the activities 
of the Committee, but it depends in large measure on 
services donated by its members and by other organi- 
zations and individuals who are concerned with the 
placement of the handicapped. ~ 


Rehabilitation Facilities 


In addition to the Hospital Construction Program 
financed jointly by the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, four new categories of facilities are now sup- 
ported by Federal funds. These are diagnostic and 
treatment centers, chronic illness hospitals, rehabili- 
tation facilities, and nursing homes. Federal funds 
are allotted to the States on the basis of a per capita 
income-population formula. States prepare their 
own plans for the use of such funds; these plans must 
be approved by the Surgeon General. 

Each State sets up its own plan for the distribution 
of Federal and State moneys to local communities 
which desire to create or improve rehabilitation 
facilities. ‘These new categories of construction are 
administered by the same organizations which admin- 
ister the regular hospital construction programs in the 
State. Usually, this is the State Department of 
Public Health. Communities interested in creating 
rehabilitation facilities should explore the possibilities 
of receiving State and Federal aid. This program is 
just getting underway; no rehabilitation facility has 
yet been built under these new provisions. 


Voluntary Agencies 


It has long been recognized that rehabilitation is a 
responsibility which must be shared by public and 
voluntary agencies. Any fair appraisal of programs 
for the rehabilitation of the handicapped should 
include an evaluation of work being done by many 
voluntary groups. It is difficult to evaluate effec- 
tively the work of such groups, since their influence is 
frequently far out of proportion to the funds they 
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actually spend or the number of individuals on their 
rolls. Serving.as the consciences of the communities 
in which they work, they lead to greater public 
interest and understanding of problems of the 
handicapped. 

Most of the approximately 75 rehabilitation centers 
in the United States are operated by voluntary 
agencies, many as pioneering or demonstration 
projects. The work of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis in striving for prevention and cure 
of polio is too well known to require comment. 
Through its work classification unit, as well as its 
general research program, the American Heart 
Association is bringing new hope to thousands of 
persons suffering with heart disease and leading State 
rehabilitation agencies to take an increased interest in 
the rehabilitation of the cardiac. 

The National Tuberculosis Association and _ its 
State affiliates have played an important part in the 
development of the “‘in-sanitorium rehabilitation pro- 
grams’ as well as in assisting in the adjustment of 
hospitalized sufferers of this disease to their local com- 
munities. United Cerebral Palsy is rendering a 
valuable service in directing the attention of the 
public to the rehabilitation possibilities of many 
individuals who have been largely neglected by 
rehabilitation agencies. The National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, through its State 
affiliates, has sponsored the beginning of many 
rehabilitation centers and has also been an important 
influence in providing professional training oppor- 
tunities to rehabilitation personnel. 

The American Foundation for the Blind has been a 
leader in professional development, technical achieve- 
ment, and gaining public understanding of problems 
in connection with the rehabilitation of the blind. 
There are many other organizations of national scope 
that would have to be included in any complete 
analysis of the contribution of voluntary groups. In 
addition, almost every community has important 
projects—often led by voluntary groups—which do 
not have national affiliation. 









































Local Responsibility 

Through its various pieces of legislation, Congress 
has provided a means whereby most handicapped 
persons have the opportunity of rehabilitation. The 
Federal Government appears willing to pay a high 
proportion of the total cost of programs which will 
make such opportunities available. It is important 
to remember, however, that the initiation of such 
programs remains with the States and local com- 
munities. There is no Federal money for rehabilita- 
tion facilities except to reimburse expenditures for 
such facilities by States and local communities. There 
is no money for the State-Federal program of rehabili- 
tation except to reimburse a portion of expenditures of 
the State for such purposes. The acceptance of 
responsibility for the rehabilitation of the handicapped 
on the local level, therefore, is the key to advances 
that may be made in the next few years. 

In every community, there are in operation many 
public and private programs which can make valuable 
contributions to the rehabilitation of the handicapped. 
In the last analysis, benefits to the individual will be 
in proportion to how well these different groups are 
able to work together. The rehabilitation job is too 
big for any one individual or any one organization. 
It provides a great opportunity for the demonstration 
of the kind of coordinated effort which will yield 
immeasurable dividends. 





STAFF COMPETENCE 
(Continued from page 5) 
and experience requirements for certification of 
counselors at various professional levels 
wR sR 

I believe that if we work on this problem in its 
entirety rather than on a piece-meal basis we shall 
raise considerably the level of competence of staff 
serving the handicapped. Such activity in the field 
of specialized service should demonstrate what can 
be done and thus serve as a pattern for a total pro- 
gram of personnel development in the employment 
security system. 
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Leslie L. Sudweeks was responsible for the development of the 
correspondence training program in Idaho. 


URSUANT to the 1954 amendments to the 

Wagner-Peyser Act and to the instructions for 

their implementation included in Employment 
Service Program Letter No. 581, Idaho promptly 
designated a State supervisor of services to the handi- 
capped and one person in each local office to be 
responsible for this program. In our 16 two- or 
three-person offices, we had no choice but to give 
this assignment to the manager, along with his 
responsibility for all other programs. However, in 
our 10 larger offices, where some specialization is 
possible, the assignment was given to an experienced 
interviewer, veterans employment representative, or 
counselor. 

Upon receipt of Bureau of Employment Security 
Revised Training Unit 12, ‘‘Service to the Handi- 
capped,” we scheduled a 3-day group training session 
in Boise for the designated specialists in these 10 
larger offices. Representatives of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service, Veterans Administration, and 
Rehabilitation for the Blind participated and we felt 
that this session brought increased enthusiasm and 
competence to those in attendance. 

Immediately following this training session, several 
questions presented themselves. How could we carry 
this training to the managers of the 16 smaller offices, 
who somehow had to acquire competence in serving 
the handicapped in addition to all other programs? 
We could hardly expect the same degree of specializa- 
tion as we did of the designated specialists in the 
larger offices. Moreover, these small offices were 
scattered from Bonners Ferry on the Canadian border, 
480 miles to the north, to Salmon, 340 miles to the 
east. Then what about the managers of the larger 
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Correspondence Training in... 


LEARNING 
TO SERVE 
THE HANDICAPPED 


By LESLIE L. SUDWEEKS 
Employment Specialist 


Idaho Employment Security Agency 


offices? Even though they had a designated and 
trained specialist, didn’t these managers themselves 
need to know something about the program in order 
to supervise it intelligently? Training by correspond- 
ence seemed to offer a practical solution. 

However, another need soon became evident and 
we decided to meet it first. Questions raised by 
those who had taken the training convinced us of the 
need for some sort of desk aid which would give in 
brief, ready-reference form the basic concepts and 
principles to be applied in interviewing the handi- 
capped, recording the necessary data on the applica- 
tion card, and providing specialized service. It 
appeared that such a tool would be useful to personnel 
in both large and small offices. Consequently, we 
issued a preliminary draft to all local offices in April 
and then proceeded to devise a more permanent 
format. 

As finally issued, Idaho’s GumipE TO SERVICES TO 
THE HANDICAPPED is a 17-page pamphlet, 5 x 8 inches 
in size. The front cover asks “Is applicant handi- 
capped?” Then follows the definition of a handi- 
capped applicant and instructions for marking the H 
selection factor block on the application card. Page 2 
begins, “‘Does applicant need specialized services?” 
This is followed by the five criteria and instructions 
for further flagging the application card. 

Page 3 is headed, ‘‘What specialized services does 
applicant need?”’ This is followed by concise sections 
on each of the seven specialized services which a 
handicapped person may need and includes reminders 
to the interviewer on what to consider and how to 
follow through on each one. 

On subsequent pages there is a brief discussion of 
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how to record disability information on the applica- 
tion card, using the ES-545, and a list of handicaps 
and codes. Here we have departed somewhat from 
the terminology used in the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
MaNnuaL. We use “arms and hands” and “‘legs and 
feet” instead of “upper extremities” and “lower 
extremities.” We also define such terms as ‘‘con- 
genital absence,” “‘thoracoplasty,’”’ ‘“‘spinal fusions,”’ 
“chronic conjunctivitis,” ‘“‘pneumonoconiosis,”’ etc., 
which méan little to most people outside the medical 
profession. The back cover reproduces Form ES—545, 
Guide for Interviewing Handicapped Applicants. 
Our correspondence course on Service to the Handi- 
capped is designated as Training Unit C-12. After 
carefully reviewing Sections 8200-8399 of Part II of 
the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY MANUAL, which was our 
basic text, we decided upon the following lesson topics: 
Lesson I. Basic Facts and Legal Responsibilities. 
Lesson II. Obtaining and Recording Information. 
Lesson III. Use of Specific Interviewing Guides 
and the Physical Capacities Report. 
Lesson IV. Selective Placement and Employment 
Counseling. 
Lesson V. Cooperation with Other Agencies. 
Lesson VI. Other Specialized Services. 
Lesson VII. Promotional Activities and Public 
Relations. 


Each lesson begins with stated objectives. For ex- 
ample, these are stated in Lesson VII in the following 
words: “‘Objectives—To determine: (a) What types of 
promotional activities are most helpful? (6) What 
proof do we have that handicapped workers perform 
as well as the nonhandicapped? (c) How can we an- 
swer employer objections?” 

Then follows a reading assignment in the Empioy- 
MENT SECURITY MANUAL and reference to the Idaho 
Guiwe, where applicable. If the text material is 
adequate, we go directly to the ““Questions and Exer- 
cises.’ Wherever supplementation is needed, a 
“‘Comments” section is inserted. This is roughly what 
a good instructor would give orally if he were standing 
before a class. 

Since the MANUAL does not discuss the extent and 
scope of the problem of disability in the United States, 
this information was extracted from the group training 
unit and presented under “Comments” in Lession I 
in order to provide an adequate background for the 
course. Similarly, in Lesson VII, the “Comments” 
section explains the “‘second injury” provisions of the 
Idaho Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

The ‘‘Questions and Exercises” are varied. Some 
are fact questions, such as: ‘Where are the pertinent 
facts regarding a disability recorded on the applica- 
tion card? Is there any special order for entering this 
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information? Explain. What should always be en- 
tered first?” 
Others are practical or case questions, such as: 

Q. A farmhand has periodic severe attacks of hay 
fever and says his doctor has advised him to 
move to the city. Is applicant handicapped? 
If so, under what rule? Is he in need of special- 
ized services? If so, name them. 

Q. John White, local VER, says he always enters 
the VA percent of disability rating on the appli- 
cation cards of disabled veterans because he 
wants to know when he selects a man for a job 
‘“‘whether he is a whole man or only part of a 
man.” Do you see any objections to this prac- 
tice? What is the proper entry to make in such 
cases? 

Then there are performance questions, such as: 

Q. Select some job with which you are familiar 
and prepare a physical demands analysis, using 
Form ES-130. 

Q. Select from your files the application card of 
a handicapped applicant whom you would not 
refer ‘“‘cold’’ without preparing the employer. 
Why do you feel that employer preparation is 
necessary? What would you say to an employer 
to “‘pave the way”’ for this applicant? 

The examination for the course consists of 50 true- 
false, multiple choice, and completion questions. 


Less Time Consumed 


The average time reported by trainees for complet- 
ing the correspondence training was 12 hours in com- 
parison with 21 hours for the group training. Train- 


ing Unit C-12 is too new for any adequate evaluation. 
However, in order to get some frank opinions from 
the trainees themselves, we mailed a brief question- 
naire to those who have completed the course up to 
this time. We requested that the questionnaire be 
filled out and returned unsigned, so that the sender 
could not be identified. 

Although completion was optional, all of the 
trainees responded. On the returns, all indicated 
that they felt they had ‘‘obtained a good understand- 
ing of the program of Service to the Handicapped from 
this course.” Moreover, 56 percent felt that the 
course was as good or better than a group training 
session, while 44 percent felt that it was not as good 
as group training. Following are representative com- 
ments, both pro and con: 

“This method enables the individual to assimilate more of the material 


than he could in the same amount of time spent in a group training 
. > e 
session. 


‘Had to read and figure it out all by myself. I feel that when I 
have to do this I will remember much better and gain more from it.” 


“It caused me to study out the material for myself which I feel will 
make me long remember it longer than just to hear discussions from other 


people.” 


“There are always controversial questions which come up in a new 
program of this kind which cannot be solved or clearly understood 


through a correspondence course and can be discussed in group training 
to get others’ ideas.” 
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“J don’t feel any correspondence course could take the place of group 
training as others’ ideas, slants, etc. are priceless. However, the cost of 
group training prohibits too much of it, and I feel this was one of the 
best courses we've taken recently.” 


In response to the question, ““What did you like best 
about this course?” the following comments were re- 
ceived: 

‘The fact that the major portion of Training Unit C-12 will be of 


value to me in contacts with handicapped applicants, giving me a better 
understanding of their needs.” 


“J feel the course reemphasized the problems of the disabled and 
provided ideas as to how we can help these people solve some of those 
problems.” 


“The reading assignments and the GuwWE TO SERVICES TO THE 
HANDICAPPED.” 


Our questionnaire also asked for criticisms and sug- 
gestions for improvement. The two principal ones 
received were: (a) That a few of the questions were 
ambiguous and it was difficult to tell exactly what was 
wanted, and (b) there were too many fact questions 
to be answered by copying from the MANUAL or simply 
rephrasing MANUAL terminology in the trainee’s words, 
instead of applying Manuat principles to practical 
situations. These are basic considerations to observe 
in preparing training material. 

We were gratified to learn that 78 percent of those 
reporting had completed the lessons entirely on office 
time, while the remaining 22 percent reported that 
from two-thirds to nine-tenths of the time spent was 
office time. We feel that this is a healthy situation 
and one of the basic requirements for successful cor- 
respondence training. If the trainee is not given 
office time (preferably regularly scheduled periods 
two or three times a week) in which to complete the 
correspondence lessons, he must conclude that man- 
agement does not attach much importance to the 
training, so why. should he? 


Lessons Should Come Frequently 


Another essential is that the lessons must be com- 
pleted in fairly rapid succession to obtain the cumula- 
tive value of the course. If they are spread out over 
so long a period that the trainee forgets what previous 
lessons were about, continuity is lost, and as a result 
the course has less value. 


In one of our larger offices which has a staff of nine 
people, every staff member—from the manager to the 
receptionist—completed the correspondence training 
on Service to the Handicapped. Even the designated 
specialist, who had taken the group training a few 
weeks before, participated and commented: 
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“The correspondence training should be required 
for all designated specialists after they have completed 
the group training. Some may feel that this is not 
necessary, but I think it is a good followup training 
and does much to fix the material covered in the 
group session in the minds of the specialists.” 


Variety may be the spice of life, as the old adage 
says; we believe it can be useful in training, too. 
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Dr. Darrel J. Mase of the University of Florida, seated second from left, discusses a point with*members of one of the 
workshop groups. 


Rehabilitation Counselors 
and ES Counselors Learn Together 


By JOHN E. HAY 
Coordinator of Counseling and Services to the Handicapped 
Florida State Employment Service 


EFORE the Vocational Rehabilitation Amend- 


ments of 1954 (Public Law 565) were passed, . 


with their emphasis on improving the quality of 
services to the handicapped, we, in Florida, had 
already made a beginning toward increasing the com- 
petence of our counselors by: (1) Establishing the 
position of ‘‘Employment Counselor’ under the merit 
system with the requirement of a college degree in 
the social sciences, including at least 15 semester hours 
in counseling, psychology, or other courses contribut- 
ing directly to counseling work plus one year of experi- 
ence; (2) recruiting qualified personnel to fill these 
positions; (3) holding a special training session in 
Employment Service counseling procedures for these 
new counselors in our central office in Tallahassee for 
a period of 1 week. 
Although these measures raised the competence of 
counselors in general throughout Florida, we felt that 
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there still was a need for some special type of training 
for counselors working with the handicapped; in 
rehabilitation counseling, for example. With the 
passage of Public Law 565, it became possible to fill 
this need. 

Most of us are familiar with the general provisions 
of Public Law 565 and its effect on the Employment 
Service but many of us may not fully realize the ex- 
ceptional training opportunities available under this 
law. It is possible, for example, under Public Law 
565, for institutions to receive teaching grants and 
for individuals to receive traineeships for training in 
many phases of rehabilitation, such as rehabilitation 
counseling, vocational counseling, counseling psy- 
chology, social work, physical therapy, and occupa- 
tional therapy. Traineeships may be awarded by the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation for an academic 
year of training or for short-term training. The law 
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limits traineeships for any one course of study to a 
period of 2 years. 

Last February we learned that Dr. Darrell J. Mase, 
coordinator of the Florida Center of Clinical Services 
at the University of Florida, was setting up one of 
these short courses under a grant from the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation for the benefit of rehabili- 
tation counselors in the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Since the new amendments place 
increased emphasis on the necessity for a close working 
relationship between the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation and the Employment Service, we thought 
that it would be a good idea to have some of our 
counselors working with the handicapped attend this 
course with the counselors from the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. This would give our counselors 
more insight into the problems faced by rehabilitation 
counselors and pave the way for greater cooperation 
and understanding in the future. 

The director of the Florida State Employment Serv- 
ice explained our thinking to Dr. Mase and the latter 
obtained approval from the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in Washington for our counselors to 
attend the course on the same basis as rehabilitation 
counselors; that is, with a traineeship ($50 per week 
for subsistence) awarded by the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in Washington and with full credit for 
taking the course. The Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity was highly enthusiastic over the idea and gave 
us their full support. 

The first short course was held from -April 18 to 
May 6 and was called the ‘‘Southeastern Workshop 
for Vocational Rehabilitation Counselors.” One of 
the counselors for the handicapped in the Miami local 
office and I attended this session. The second work- 
shop, June 20 to July 8, was attended by four of our 
counselors responsible for services to the handi- 
capped—from the Miami, St. Petersburg, Tampa, 
and Fort Lauderdale local offices. Another workshop 
will be conducted in the early fall. 


Small Groups Work Best 


In general, the same subject matter is covered in 
each workshop. Dr. Mase feels that the sessions 
should be limited to not more than 22 people in order 
to keep a good workshop group. The staff of the 
workshop was drawn from the University of Florida, 
State, regional, and national offices of vocational re- 
habilitation, private practice, and various private and 
State agencies, including the Florida State Employ- 
ment Service. 


Some the major areas covered in the first workshop 
were: 


1. History of Public Reaction to Physical Disability. — 
Early solutions to the problem of physical disability in 
Europe; history of legislation affecting the handi- 
capped from 1920 through 1954; present general 
philosophy underlying rehabilitation; State plans of 
operation; action to be taken by States to receive the 
increased Federal grants under the Federal-State 
rehabilitation program. 
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2. Principles of Counseling in Rehabilitation—General 
concepts and premises in working with the handi- 
capped and their implications for counseling; discus- 
sion of the pros and cons of various mechanisms such 
as compensation and secondary gain; application of 
the principle of individual differences to the disabled; 
what counselors should know about the families of 
disabled counselees including a discussion of the types 
of problems counselors should and should not handle; 
some factors relating to gaining rapport with the 
client; evaluation of the self concept of the counselee 
and the way he perceives the counselor; importance 
of adjustment of the counselor and the need for de- 
termination of the values of the counselor; the use of 
occupational information in counseling; discussion of 
the different types of counseling such as personal, and 
vocational. 


3. Placement of the Disabled —Evaluation of the client 
for placement, including a detailed discussion of 
techniques for evaluation of physical capacities, 
capacity for self-care, mental status, emotional status, 
appearance of being normal, education and nonwork 


-experience and community resources; the nature of 


the physical demands approach to placement; some 
principles the counselor can use in enlisting the help 
of the community; how to determine job readiness of 
the client; principles to use in overcoming employer 
resistance; how to help the counselee to help himself 
in finding a job; techniques of followup; how place- 
ment in the Employment Service differs from place- 
ment in the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


4. Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation —The importance 
of the doctor having an elementary knowledge of the 
other disciplines which enter into the rehabilitation 
process; nature of teamwork in rehabilitation; the role 
of the medical consultant in vocational rehabilitation; 
explanation of various tests physicians employ to 
determine physical capacity. 


5. Rehabilitation of Specific Disabilities —Employment 
prognosis for people with paraplegia, hemiplegia, 
arthritis, allergies, heart diseases, tuberculosis, mental 
retardation, epilepsy, hearing and speech disorders, 
and visual handicaps; specific contributions of the 
speech pathologist, audiologist, physical therapist, 
occupational therapist, psychologist, reading special- 
ist, and marriage counselor; discussion of disabilities 
permitting work under medical supervision. 


6. Psychological Evaluations and  Contributions.— 
Methods of assessing motivation; special tests devised 
for the handicapped; shortcomings of tests standard- 
ized on nondisabled populations. Some components 
of prevocational evaluation were discussed, such as: 
(a) What does the client think of work? (6) What is 
his ability to get satisfaction from work? (c) What is 
the extent of mobilization of energy in a work situa- 
tion? (d) What is his capacity to get along with 
others? (e¢) How does the client see himself? (f) What 
is his adjustment to work pressure? (g) What is his 
ability to learn? Brief reviews of research concerning 
psychological aspects of physical disability were 
presented. 
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7. Coordination of Private and Public Agencies Serving 
the Handicapped.—Relationship of the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Commission to the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the Employment Service and some 
principles of cooperation (these principles are: each 
agency recognizes the purpose and the limitations of 
the other agencies; each agency realizes that there is 
an overlap in responsibilities; each agency expects and 
extends to the other agencies flexibility in policy); 
social agencies usually available in communities which 
should be utilized by the counselor; how to organize 
the community program to render maximum service 
to the client. 

Daily sessions of the workshop were held Monday 
through Friday from 9 until 4 o’clock. The use of 
different training methods such as role playing, 
demonstrations, films, lectures, and field trips helped 
maintain a lively interest in the course. Three 
semester hours graduate credit in education were 
granted by the University for satisfactory completion 
of the workshop. 

Many counselors lived in the Florida Union at the 
University, ate in the university cafeteria, swam at the 
university pool, and otherwise got the real atmosphere 
of life on the campus. It was in the informal gather- 
ings at the pool and at dinner that useful contacts were 
made. In these groups the conversation always got 
back to rehabilitation. ‘‘What are you people in the 
Employment Service doing in Miami to help the 
handicapped?” “How does DVR in Mississippi 
place the handicapped?” and many other similar 
questions shuttled back and forth—all leading to a 
greater understanding between rehabilitation coun- 
selors and Employment Service counselors. 


We wrote to several of our counselors who completed 
the workshop asking their opinion of the course. Ex- 
cerpts from their letters are quoted below: 


I was impressed by the organization of the course, the array 
of talent, the well developed lectures and the wealth of infor- 
mation acquired, In terms of usefulness I would list the follow- 
ing: (1) Awareness of Services. A realization of the scope of voca- 
tional rehabilitation work being done. This knowledge of serv- 
ices available has improved my ability to serve the public. 
(2) Acquisition of technical information. ‘The information of types, 
causes, and effects of physical disabilities and emotional prob- 
lems has resulted in an excellent tool to be used in the handling 
of the physically handicapped. (3) Development of closer coordi- 
nation between the two agencies. ‘The personal association between 
the personnel of the Florida State Employment Service and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division during the course, along 
with the increased awareness of services offered by both, has 
resulted in our working more closely together. In my case, 
this closer working relationship has been the most active result 
of the course to date. 
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The discussion of the emotional effects of a disability and its 
physical results on the counselee as well as some knowledge of 
the medical aspects of rehabilitation were exceedingly valuable. 
Ignorance of the medical nature of the disability has often 
caused the counselor and special placement interviewer to see 
nothing else and to forget the ‘“‘man the disability has.” This 
knowledge will help in determining whether the disability must 
be accepted, whether somewhere else help can be given in re- 
ducing it, and will stimulate intelligent but imaginative explo- 
ration of job possibilities for the handicapped. 
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It would seem that the greatest benefit of the rehabilitation 
course to counselors of the Employment Service would be under- 
standing of community services and a more fully appreciative 
attitude of the work of rehabilitation agencies especially. The 
course did make the participants aware of the impending prob- 
lems of working with the handicapped. 


Teamwork for the Handicapped 


ENNESSEBE’S first cooperative workshop on re- 
habilitation counseling brought participants from 
Alabama, Georgia, and Washington, D. C., as 
well as from all parts of the State to the campus of 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville for 2 weeks last 


spring and, according to the counselors, resulted in | 


mutual understanding and plans for increased coop- 
eration among those serving handicapped workers. 

Sponsored by the Federal Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, the workshop was planned under the 
direction of the president of the National Rehabilita- 
tion Association and director of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation for Tennessee. The workshop was conducted 
by Vanderbilt University’s Psychology Department 
with the cooperation of the University of Tennessee 
School of Social Work, Vanderbilt School of Medicine, 
and George Peabody College for Teachers, and pre- 
sented State, regional, and national experts in 
rehabilitation. 
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In sessions that were effectively varied, speakers kept 
pace with the numerous problems of the handicapped 
seeking adjustment in today’s complex and changing 
economy. 

The Assistant Chief of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C., introduced the 
workshop with a history of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion—the oldest of the services provided by Federal 
grants in aid established by the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917. The report furnished background for an out- 
line of vocational rehabilitation laws and regulations, 
including amendments of 1954 which provided for 
expanded services to the Nation’s growing number of 
dependents. 

The entire workshop pointed the way to more 
effective teamwork between agencies and groups con- 
cerned with the rehabilitation of workers and showed 
the need for realistic as well as professional services. 


The participants heard lectures on ideal counseling 





relationship, occupational testing, vocational guid- 
ance, problems of personnel officers, compensatory 
skills, personality evaluation, meaning of illness, 
medical and spiritual restoration, responsibilities of 
professional workers and related subjects. 

In addition to moderators and consultants, partici- 
pants included representatives of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Rehabilitation for the Blind, Employment 
Security agencies, and a number of Tennessee em- 
ployers. They studied techniques, participated in 
counseling demonstrations, observed occupational and 
physical therapy at Vanderbilt University, and 
visited the Tennessee School for the Blind to observe 
vocational guidance and other services for those with 
impaired vision. 

Discussion emphasized that those engaged in 
physical or mental rehabilitation and_ restoration, 
vocational counseling, education and training, occu- 
pational testing and job placement for the handi- 
capped are part of one team seeking to help the 
dependent worker become independent. 

Discussion showed, too, that counselors should 
accept the handicapped person as he is and attempt 
to help him solve his own problems, without training 


“around a disability that can be removed or les- 
sened.”’ The handicapped individual, it was pointed 
out, may have emotional as well as physical prob- 
lems; and he may be confronted with mental attitudes 
of counselors, employers, and associates which add to 
his own emotional handicap. 

The counselors were made aware of barriers to 
teamwork, including unconscious lack of cooperation, 
“isolationism,” and ‘‘vested interest” attitudes among 
professional people. They were told that good prin- 
ciples of counseling include sincere interest in the 
individual as well as integrity and knowledge of 
opportunities and services available. 

Teamwork, it was emphasized, will help to assure 
that no handicapped person is denied the opportunity 
to work at his top capacity because of misinformation, 
lack of information, or lack of any service or profi- 
ciency that all agencies working as a team can provide. 

Teamwork, the workshop indicated, will do much 
to eliminate existing employer prejudices against those 
who are handicapped and will show the way to better 
public interstanding of the fact that ability counts. 


—ORPHA CROSS, Tennessee Department of Employment Security 


Serving the Severely Disabled 





MENTAL ILLNESS 


By JACK BASHAM and ALLAN JONES 
Vocational Counseling Staff, Chillicothe Hospital 


and PAUL MESSMER, Chief, Counseling and Service to the Handicapped 


T HAS recently become apparent that the keystone 

for the effective rehabilitation of the handicapped 

lies in close cooperation between various service 
agencies. There has evolved a much broader con- 
cept of the rehabilitative process, so that team ap- 
proach has supplanted the independent and unco- 
ordinated functioning of individual agencies. This is 
true not only for the physically handicapped but also 
for the mentally handicapped. 

The problem of returning the recovered mentally 
disabled veteran to the community as a useful and 
productive citizen is one which has long faced the 
Veterans Administration. They have recognized the 
need for the expansion of hospital services in order to 
provide veterans with the best possible treatment and 
climate for recovery. Accordingly, a new psycho- 
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Ohio State Employment Service 


logical service—the Vocational Counseling Service— 
has been established recently in a number of Veterans 
Administration hospitals throughout the country. 
Among the first 10 such services to be established 
was the one located at the Chillicothe (Ohio) Neuro- 
psychiatric Hospital. Organized in September 1953, 
this activity has grown both in staff and scope of duties. 
Its objectives are twofold: (1) To aid the veteran in 
understanding his vocational needs and potentialities 
as related to his total personality and to assist him in 
arriving at solutions to these needs, and (2) to work 
closely with prospective employers in meeting their 
personnel requirements. Thus, this service is not 
merely a placement office, but is organized to achieve 
the maximum benefit for both patient and employer. 
Previously emphasis was placed upon the medical 
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treatment of the patient rather than upon the prepara- 
tion for his return to society. The veteran was 
brought up to his best adjustment by the medical and 
auxiliary medical services and then discharged with 
little planning for his future. It is now realized that 
rehabilitation extends beyond mere release from the 
hospital and that certain active steps can be taken 
while the patient is still in this setting to effect his 
ultimate readjustment to society. 

This rehabilitation process—from the patient’s ini- 
tial entrance into the hospital until the moment of 
departure—is shown in the accompanying chart 
which indicates the constant change in emphasis from 
treatment to planned readjustment. Thus vocational 
counseling attempts to bridge the gap which the 
veteran encounters between actual leaving of the 
hospital and resuming of responsibility in the com- 
munity. 

To realize this end, certain procedures and methods 
have been developed and utilized by this Service. 
The veteran is carefully evaluated through interview, 
test administration, consultations with medical and 
other hospital personnel, and review of previous ex- 
perience records. On the basis of the information 
available, certain decisions are made regarding the 
veteran’s reemployment potential. 


Patients Work in Hospital 


Because of the inadequacy of current psychological 
test instruments as applied to patients in mental 
hospitals, arrangements are made within the hospital 
to observe and evaluate the patient in a work situa- 
tion appropriate for him. ‘Thus, it becomes possible 
to determine how a veteran will adjust to the person- 
ality requirements and attendant frustrations of a job 
as well as to discover his knowledge of the work itself. 

Because not all patients are at the same stage in the 
recovery process, it has been found necessary to de- 
velop various levels of work experience. These levels 
differ not only in terms of the kind of task performed 
but also in the degree of responsibility and initiative 
required. They vary from routine ward work which 
involves a minimum of skill and independence from 
supervision to the member-employee program wherein 
the veteran has been discharged from the hospital and 
employed as a regular member of the hospital staff. 
(See p. 2 of cover.) 

In this latter situation he is paid a stipulated sum, 
has his own private room, and is completely respon- 
sible for his behavior both on and off the job. He 
may be employed as a janitor, librarian, or dental 
technician or in a comparable position. 

Although these in-hospital programs are set up in a 
manner calculated to lead to the veteran’s eventual 
return to the community, he may be discharged at 
any point along the program. In addition, direct out- 
side placements are made for veterans whose condi- 
tions do not warrant a protracted recovery period. 
To broaden the opportunities for such employment, it 
was found desirable to cooperate with the Ohio State 
Employment Service because of its extensive contacts 
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Patients at the Chillicothe VA Hospital learn many trades 
during their rehabilitation. In pictures 1 and 2 training in 
hospital workshops is being supervised by occupational thera- 
pists. In photo 3 a counselor observes and evaluates job 
progress of a veteran following his discharge from the hospital. 
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THE REHABILITATION PROCESS 
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with employers, knowledge of tabor market conditions, 
and wide distribution of offices throughout the State. 

During the organization period of the Vocational 
Counseling Service the Chief of that Service solicited 
the assistance and advice of the Chief of Counseling 
and Service to the Handicapped of the Ohio State 
Employment Service and the State Veterans Em- 
ployment Representative. A series of meetings was 
then arranged to be held at the hospital and the Cen- 
tral Office of the Employment Service. The objectives 
of these conferences were: (1) To interpret programs 
of the hospital and the Employment Service; (2) to 
clarify the specific responsibilities; (3) to develop 
channels for referral or exchange of information; and 
(4) to determine the scope and nature of cooperative 
agreements. 

It was decided that the hospital staff would accom- 
pany the first few discharged veterans on their first 
visit to the local Employment Service office. Through 
these visits it would then be possible to refine this co- 
operative action in terms of (1) type of information 
desired by the Employment Service for placement 
purposes, (2) need for joint job development activities, 
(3) effect of employer attitudes on hiring former mental 
patients, (4) timing of referral to the Employment 
Service in relation to the discharge date, and (5) value 
of demonstrating to the veteran the mutual concern 
of both agencies in his reemployment. Sometimes it 
is necessary to assist the veteran in locating suitable 
housing, obtaining transportation, or in resolving other 
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problems not directly a part of the adjustment to a 
specific job. 

A paper method of referral has been developed 
to conserve staff time, which can more profitably 
be directed toward veterans having more serious 
problems of adjustment. This referral system is based 
on a thorough and complete evaluation of the dis- 
charged veteran. The evaluation is written in lay 
language by the Vocational Counseling staff and 
represents a composite of all hospital records (med- 
ical and nonmedical) of the veteran. The evaluation 
is sent to the Counseling and Service to the Handi- 
capped Section for transmittal to the local Employ- 
ment Service office or offices which will handle the 
case. The veteran is then made available for an 
office interview and for other interviews with employers. 

The local office reviews all orders for potential 
referrals and engages in job development activities 
when necessary. As soon as significant results have 
been obtained, a report of the action taken in behalf 
of the veteran is forwarded to the hospital. If unusual 
difficulties arise, technical assistance is requested from 
the Vocational Counseling staff. 

This cooperative program is based on the firm 
foundation of mutual understanding and agreement. 
Since the initial conference there have been numerous 
meetings aimed toward the improvement of service 
to the veteran. During May, June, and July of this 
year, the Ohio State Employment Service conducted 
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a series of 16 training conferences on the Service to 
the Handicapped program. The trainees included 
local office counselors, interviewers, veterans repre- 
sentatives, minority group representatives, field super- 
visors, and managers. 

The purpose of this training was to stimulate the 
expansion of the program in behalf of handicapped 
applicants. As a part of the training, staff members 
from the Vocational Counseling Service of the Chilli- 
cothe Veterans Administration Hospital led the 


CEREBRAL PALSY 


NLY within the past 15 to 16 years has the 
victim of cerebral palsy received much atten- 
tion; prior to that time, he was among the for- 

gotten or hidden peoples. Why? Because parents, 
with the mistaken idea that they were to blame for 
their child’s misfortune, felt ashamed and kept him 
in hiding for fear of how the world would accept him. 

Thanks to education and publicity the shame and fear 
are now being erased and parents no longer hide their 
child, but bring him into the open, looking for in- 
formation on what can be done to help him. Up 
until about 15 years ago people suffering from cerebral 
palsy had been classed with spastics, whereas in 
reality the two conditions are distinctly different. 

The Selective Placement Unit, a functional part of 
the Michigan Employment Security Commission for 
the last 10 years, has had many cerebral palsied ap- 
plicants with varied handicapping limitations. We 
have found many who, because of the severity of their 
handicap and the great amount of mental retardation, 
were not capable of being placed in a regular job or 
even capable of performing service in a sheltered 
workshop. We hope that through community par- 


ticipation and organizations some assistance can be © 


rendered them. 


Many Things to be Considered 


Job opportunities depend not only on the physical 
abilities of the applicant but also on his mental 
ability, the amount of his education and training, and 
how much of his education and training he can put 
to practical use. In our efforts in behalf of cerebral 
palsy applicants, we frequently are hampered by 
parents who are not willing to accept the fact that 
their son or daughter cannot perform the same tasks 
or have the same job as anyone else. 

Michigan has a well established and functioning 
Cerebral Palsy Center, where psychological and apti- 
tude tests are administered, where clinical advice is 
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discussion covering Employment Service-VA Hospital 
cooperation which included a description of the total ’ 
rehabilitation process—how it is organized and how 
it operates. 

These training conferences have resulted in a better 
understanding of methods of operation both in the 
hospital and in the Employment Service. It is felt 
that through such increased understanding and 
cooperation the rehabilitation of the mentally 
handicapped will be best served. 


AMY F. HAYWARD 


Employment Placement Specialist 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 


given to parents, and child training is done. The 
cooperation of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the Cerebral Palsy Clinic has resulted in the 
better evaluation and training which we have today. 

The techniques used in registration, interviewing, 
counseling, and job development, placement, and 
followup for the cerebral palsied applicant are no 
different from those used for any other applicant who 
may come into the office. However, we often find 
it advisable to have conferences with the caseworker 
from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
psychologist from the Cerebral Palsy Clinic, and the 
parents or guardian. We have discovered that the 
extra time spent has paid dividends in the adjustment 
of the individual and makes for a better employee 
after placement. 


Employers Must Realize Potentialities 


To educate employers to the potentials of the 
cerebral palsied applicant is a long and tedious task. 
In the past most employers thought of such an indi- 
vidual as one who was either shaky or rigid, or who 
had severe facial distortions, drooled, or was in general 
not the kind of person he wanted to employ. Today 
employers hesitate to hire not so much because of the 
physical attributes as because of doubt that the ap- 
plicant can do the job or fit in with the other em- 
ployees. Here again, education must go on. 

In the time that this Unit has been in operation, 
we have had many cerebral palsied applicants ranging 
from those with practically no education to those with 
college educations. The Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation has financed higher education for many 
and some have gone on to make a successful living 
and are well adjusted in the community. 

An example of what can be done for a cerebral 
palsied applicant is found in the case of 20-year-old 
Richard who first came to us in 1947. He started 
grade school but was transferred to the Oakman 
School for Handicapped Children where he attended 
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through the ninth grade, had 4 years of high school 
in Florida, where he was graduated in June 1944 with 
a B average. He enrolled in an engineering course 
at Michigan State College that fall but because of 
poor grades in mathematics he changed to a social 
service course. He changed his course again in 1946 
to science, but was never graduated. Through the 
efforts of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation he 
went back to school in 1950 and majored in educa- 
tion, receiving his B. S. degree in 1952. 

Richard was always an interesting and enthusiastic 
conversationalist, a very likeable person, and tremen- 
dously interested in others who have cerebral palsy. 
Cerebral palsy had affected his speech, the coordina- 
tion of his hand, his gait, and his hearing, and he now 
wears a hearing aid. He attended speech correction 
classes for 7 years, lip reading classes 6 years, and 
classes in coordination for 8 years. His GENERAL 
AptirupE Test BATTERY results showed a_ high 
normal intelligence score with little clerical percep- 
tion and a low score in finger and manual dexterity. 

We tried every avenue for possible placement in the 
educational field and were finally convinced that he 
just did not qualify. We felt that his chances might 
prove better in the fields of industry or clerical work. 


Through the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation we 
placed him with the League for the Handicapped on 
a work measurement program. He received training 
on multilith, multigraph, and graphotype machines 
and learned to type about 20 words per minute. 

He got his driver’s license and was allowed to drive 
his father’s car. This gave him more confidence and, 
through the director of the Cerebral Palsy Clinic, he 
became active in the social activities of the Cerebral 
Palsy Club and was later its president. 

In September 1953, we developed a job for a 
multilith operator with the Gleaners Insurance Co. 
We finally convinced the personnel director that he 
should talk to Richard about the job. After several 
days of conference he decided to give Richard a 
chance. Richard is still on the job, has been given a 
raise in pay, and according to recent reports is doing 
satisfactory work and is well liked. 


* * * 


Working with the cerebral palsy victim or any 
severely handicapped person presents a real challenge 
to the Employment Service. But efforts in their 
behalf bring the satisfaction of knowing that a fellow 
man can be self-supporting. 


SPEECH AND HEARING DISORDERS 


ODAY in Pennsylvania, we are beginning to have 

a competently functioning plan of cooperation 

and coordination for the successful placement of 
handicapped workers. In the Philadelphia and 
Greater Philadelphia area, we have been striving, 
through teamwork and full utilization of all facilities, 
to place a greater number of persons with disabilities 
in more suitable employment. Of course, our 
handicapped applicants run the gamut of every 
known disability but two case histories, one with a 
speech disability and the other with a hearing dis- 
ability, will illustrate our plan in working with the 
handicapped. 

There are many types of speech disorders such as 
articulation, voice, rhythm, and symbolization. The 
defect may be organic or functional. Our case deals 
with a functional disorder of rhythm, in other words— 
stuttering. When we first counseled John, he was 24 
years of age, married, and had a 2-year-old son. He 
was tall, well-built, and made an excellent appear- 
ance; but he had a severe speech impairment. He 
stuttered and laboriously tried to speak. At times, 
he hit his jaws with his fists when he could not say 
a word. 
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JOSEPHINE ARNS 
Employment Counselor, Upper Darby Local Office 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry 


For many minutes at a time, explosive sounds, 
grunts, and groans were made before the first word 
could be pronounced. Sometimes this was repeated 
with each word and at other times, he would speak 
continuously for a few minutes before stuttering 
again. He stuttered to a greater extent when he 
spoke to a person in authority or to a stranger. It was 
obvious that this severe speech disorder and emo- 
tional disturbance were making it very difficult for 
him to secure employment. 

During various interviews, we learned that John 
had been in an automobile accident when he was 4 
years old. In this accident, he had received head 
injuries and his tongue was severely cut; in fact, he 
had almost bitten it off. Shortly after this accident, 
he began to stutter. The laceration healed but the 
stuttering became more pronounced. About this 
time his mother had to be hospitalized and he was 
placed in a foster home. ‘The stuttering grew worse. 
The foster mother with whom he lived for 3 years was 
very strict and frequently beat him. When he finally 
returned to his own home, his father argued with him 
on numerous occasions. The stuttering continued. 

While in school, he became overly self-conscious of 
his speech defect and withdrew from speaking activi- 
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ties. In fact, he resorted to writing answers to ques- 
tions in order to avoid speaking. He completed the 
high school commercial course and was graduated. 
Tests revealed that he was of average intelligence but 
his proficiency was only fair. 

John worked as a stock boy with a variety store for a 
very short time, a cutting machine operator in a paper 
box company, and an engine lathe operator in a ma- 
chine shop. In each job, he felt that the supervisor 
considered him ‘“‘stupid’’ because of his stuttering. He 
quit the job as a cutter because his fellow workers made 
fun of his speech impediment. 

Since we believe in teamwork, we first referred John 
to the Bureau of Rehabilitation of the State Board of 
Vocational Education. Through this agency, he re- 
ceived speech therapy and psychotherapy concur- 
rently. He showed remarkable progress in both from 
the beginning. 

At the same time we made a concerted effort to 
secure a suitable job opening for John. Job oppor- 
tunities were scarce. Many companies promised him 
employment in the future but none could’ hire him 
immediately. 

Over the years, we have organized in our commun- 
ity a committee whose purpose is to endeavor to 
secure employment for the handicapped. This com- 
mittee is composed of employers, representatives of 
agencies and organizations, and interested citizens. 
As a result of the services we have rendered the com- 
munity our committee members assist us in placing 
the handicapped. 

Whenever we have applicants who have severe em- 
ployment handicaps and are in urgent need of em- 
ployment and for whom we have been unable to 
secure an immediate job opening, we call upon our 
committee members. Four or five members of the 
committee volunteer to form what we term a “‘panel”’ 
for want of a better word. The panel members come 
to the local office, meet the applicant, and discuss 
with him his background, skill, and potentialities. 
Then they try to locate a suitable job opening for him. 

Our next step was to have John appear at a meeting 
of this panel. One member telephoned a personnel 
man he knew and learned that he expected to have a 
vacancy within a week. Thus, John obtained a job 
mixing chemicals for an X-ray firm. He was hired 
with the understanding that he would continue with 
the speech therapy and psychotherapy treatments.. 

Today, John enjoys his work and is doing a good 
job. His speech is improving remarkably. He is 
more secure and self-assured as a result of psycho- 
therapy. He has secured supplemental work—deliv- 
ering newspapers and selling sundry items of clothing 
and household goods on a commission basis. He is 
happier and enthusiastic about the future. 

Handicapped individuals have been referred to our 
agency in many different ways. During our visit to 
a nearby high school to counsel seniors who were 
seeking employment, a girl named June revealed that 
her aim in life was to work with handicapped persons. 
After further questioning, she stated that she had a 
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17-year-old brother, Leon, whom she was hoping to 
help some day. Her father had only a semiskilled job 
and a family of eight children, so there was no money 
for necessary medical care for the boy. 

Leon was a frail lad who had been deaf since he was 
a baby; his left eyelid was so swollen that he did not 
have the vision of this eye. As a result of deafness his 
speech had been affected. Consequently, he said very 
little and what he did say was difficult to understand. 
He had very little schooling but he had attended the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf when his health 
permitted. There he had learned to read lips with 
fair accuracy. He went out of the house very seldom 
and was afraid to apply for work although that was 
what he wanted most. 


Her Dream Was Coming True 


From the day she spoke to us, June suddenly felt 
that her aim in life was materializing. The next day 
she brought Leon to our office. June was referred to 
a local university to be a clerk in its rehabilitation 
center and was hired after graduation. More im- 
portant to her was the fact that her brother was 
counseled by both our agency and the Bureau of Re- 
habilitation. 

The results of various tests and expert consultations 
showed that Leon’s speech reception was 10 percent 
without a hearing aid and that it could be raised to 
30 percent with a hearing aid. It was revealed that 
if he had a hearing aid, auditory training would be 
helpful. Another test determined that the vision of 
the usable eye could be corrected with glasses. ‘These 
recommendations were carried out by the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation. Since his intelligence was below dull 
normal, training in any skill was not indicated. Leon 
was happy about his improvements and now was 
ready for a job but he had difficulty obtaining em- 
ployer acceptance. 

This past spring the chairman of our “‘Employ the 
Handicapped Committee” planned a luncheon at 
which Hank Viscardi, Jr., president of Abilities, Inc., 
was the speaker. Mr. Viscardi is handicapped him- 
self and employs only handicapped workers. Of the 
more than 400 guests who attended, more than half 
were severely handicapped. Leon was one of them. 
At the end of the meeting, an employer volunteered 
to drive some of the handicapped people home. We 
suggested Leon and explained his condition to the 
employer. This employer, possibly inspired by the 
meeting, arranged for an interview with Leon the next 
day and hired him. 

The employer has a house-cleaning service and has 
made it a responsibility of the whole company to 
determine which parts of each new job would be 
suitable for Leon. The other workers voluntarily give 
Leon assistance if he seems to need it. 


* * * 


Just the other day, the counselor of a social agency 
who was in our office to discuss a case, asked what 
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we thought was the key to our success in placing the 
handicapped. We immediately replied that even if 
we have made some achievements, much more re- 
mains to be done in strengthening our existing serv- 
ices. We believe if there are any key factors in our 
successful placement of the handicapped they are: 

1. A genuine interest in people, especially handi- 
capped people. 

2. An honest acceptance of the challenge to help 
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them solve their problems, especially difficult employ- 
ment problems. 

3. A deep-seated feeling that with cooperation there 
is a solution, especially when the solution is hard to 
find. 

4. A steadfast determination to continue in spite of 
failure, especially after many attempts. 

5. A dynamic ability to motivate others to be keenly 
interested in placing the handicapped, especially the 
severely handicapped. 


By ABRAM SIMPSON 


Supervisor of Special Services Division 


United States Employment Service for the District of Columbia 


N APPLICANT with a heart condition is fre- 
quently reluctant to volunteer information re- 
garding his physical limitation. However, this 

condition can be detected through time lapses in the 
employment record or inability to perform certain 
tasks in a job or meet certain physical standards. The 
records of the Clerical and Professional Office place 
heart disease as the least prevalent of the five major 
disabling diseases found in our files. In order of 
occurrence, they are: Neuropsychiatric, respiratory, 
hearing, amputation, and heart condition. Half of 
the heart cases were 45 years of age or older. Hence, 
age is also a barrier to the problem of securing a job 
for such a handicapped individual. 

We have selected the cases of three people who have 
suffered from heart attacks and whose future working 
conditions must take this factor into consideration. 
Although the common disabling denominator was 
heart trouble, each individual presented a different 
problem to the counselor. 

The first case required not only utmost consideration 
of physical limitations, but a greater than normal 
quest for a job which would offer occupational satis- 
faction. The second case was one in which the heart 
condition was complicated by the presence of other 
physical ailments, further limiting physical activities 
and skills. The third was one in which the limitations 
posed by the presence of heart disease was not an 
occupational handicap. In each case, limitations on 
physical activities as imposed by heart trouble were 
inherent in the job sought: Sedentary work, and little 
walking, step climbing, lifting, or other physical exer- 
tions. 


Case I 


The applicant, 19 years of age at the time of regis- 
tration, had performed his tour of duty with the 
Armed Forces. The time he had spent in acquiring 
the basic training in soldiering was only 2 months; 
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the time he spent in hospitals was far more. When 
his discharge was imminent, the social worker at the 
veterans hospital contacted the local offices of the 
United States Employment Service for the District of 
Columbia about employment for him. 

The hospital furnished the necessary medical back- 
ground with its implications for employment. While 
in service the applicant had developed ear trouble to 
which his heart condition was subsequently connected. 
The ultimate result, with derivation unknown, was 
that the blood output of his heart was uncontrollable. 
During an operation a plastic ball was inserted in the 
heart valve controlling the flow of blood. Only 69 
such operations had been successfully performed at 
that time. A theory existed that the ball would even- 
tually bring fatal results because of its-harm to the 
red corpuscles but he was not frightened by any 
probable outcome. 

The doctors who had performed the operation gave 
an adequate and sufficient analysis of the applicant’s 
condition, explaining situations to be avoided and 
conditions under which he could work most effec- 
tively. The applicant expressed need for immediate 
employment to the point of completely ignoring all 
danger signals in his physical evaluation. The para- 
mount issue to him was to get a job immediately. 
His activities in many categories had been proscribed. 
The doctor urged that his working surroundings be 
as quiet as possible with minimum physical exertion 
and maximum mental activity without pressure and 
worry. 

It was 3 weeks after registration before we were able 
to secure the type of job we felt would not be injurious 
to him—as a check sorter in a bank. We discussed 
the physical demands of the job with the personnel 
officer of the bank and he felt that the applicant could 
meet all requirements without physical harm. We 
believed that here was the solution to the problem, 
but we had not considered the applicant’s emotional 
reaction to a job of routine nature. Soon after he 
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entered on duty on this job, our applicant became 
more and more irked with the job and developed a 
high state of irascibility and irritability. A followup 
and several conferences were ineffective in keeping 
him placed. His attitude toward what he called ‘“‘rou- 
tine activity” and ‘“‘child’s play” superinduced a heart 
attack (?) after 6 weeks’ work. 

He disappeared from view. Calls and letters to the 
last recorded address produced no response. A call 
to the social worker at the hospital for possible leads 
was to no avail. We had no way of locating him and 
for 4 months his card remained inactive. Then, one 
day he came into the local office. He had been work- 
ing as a stock clerk, lifting up to a hundred pounds. 
Such work had forced him to return to the doctor who 
ordered him to quit the job and rest. His disability 
pension made it possible for him to follow the doctor’s 
advice. 

Again, we were off on a. search for a job which would 
protect him against too much physical exertion and 
yet, this time, keep him mentally active. We con- 
ferred with a representative from Vocational Rehabil- 
itation and decided that a small parts clerk in an 
electrical appliance house, involving a minimum of 
lifting, might offer enough long-range interest to offset 
monotony. We were encouraged because the owner 
of the business offered job training in the repair of 
small electrical appliances as a long-range objective. 
Adequate rest was assured to avoid overtaxation. 

The applicant is now learning repair of small elec- 
trical appliances as well as small parts clerk activity. 
It is apparent that job incentive and motivation have 
played a larger part in the adjustment of this handi- 
capped person than the mere securing of a job that a 
heart victim could perform. 


Case II 


Rheumatic heart disease had hit this young lady at 
the age of 15 while she was in high school and confined 
her to bed for 4 months. She also suffered with arthri- 
tis of the limbs. These two diseases cause her to have 
swollen ankles, knee stiffness, and shortness of breath 
following standing or walking for any extended period 
of time. She makes regular visits to her family phy- 
sician and attends the Heart Clinic at George Wash- 
ington University for periodic checkups. The 
American Heart Association has given her a classifi- 
cation of 2C. She has been told she will have to 
learn to live with her cardiac condition, that she can 
work 8 hours a day, but only 2 or 3 of them can be 
spent on her feet. 

Despite her physical limitations, her financial situ- 
ation demands that she work. For 5 months she 
worked as a sales clerk in a “5 and 10 cent” store and 
for the next 4 years she was a waitress in a Government 
installation. 

The waitress duties worsened her physical condition 
and the doctor ordered her to quit working. It was 
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then that she went to the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation seeking a job opportunity through 
training. She was referred to us with a transmittal 
form. 

The Selective Placement Officer studied her case 
with particular emphasis on her usable or residual 
abilities, while keeping her physical limitations al- 
ways in mind. Her positive personality, reserved and 
neat appearance, and emotional adjustment were 
decidedly in her favor. 

Earnest and arduous solicitation found an em- 
ployer who was willing to hire her. The Selective 
Placement specialist and the employer were able to 
combine a series of tasks into one job responsibility 
within her physical limitations. The working en- 
vironment. was adjusted to alleviate any physical 
discomfort. She was cashier, seated on a cushioned 
chair, with backrest; a not too active small switch- 
board was at her left to which she could swivel easily 
and conveniently, and immediately behind her was a 
machine for addressing such material as was necessary. 

She was friendly and cordial in her work and her 
employer was well pleased. He arranged for her to 
take a morning and afternoon rest period in addition 
to the regular break for lunch and insisted that she lie 
down during these times. She is doing an excellent 


job and the manager has not been hesitant in giving 


her more and more responsible tasks, in the meantime, 
relieving her from minor responsibilities. 


Case III 


This man had suffered a coronary thrombosis in 
August 1954. The doctors felt that 3 months of bed 
rest followed by a month of quiet recuperation sitting 
up would produce the necessary recovery. When he 
could go back to work, the doctors imposed restric- 
tions on his activities, responsibilities, and pressures. 

In his previous Government job he had reviewed 
cost accounting systems, prepared comprehensive 
financial reports, and made determinations of exces- 
sive profits. He was permitted to return to semi- 
active duty in January 1955. His agency was ordered 
to move from the District of Columbia, and he was 
invited to leave with them but he decided against 
doing so. He wanted a position without much travel 


and in Washington. 


Soon he came into the local office looking for 
assistance in locating a job having compensation and 
responsibility comparable with his previous one. For 
5 months we contacted agencies, furnished leads, and 
solicited Government agencies in an attempt to place 
this trained Government accountant. This was 
purely a case of an accomplished and experienced 
individual with a physical handicap which did not 
affect his potentials and skills seeking a similar job. 
He was finally employed by the Department of 
Defense as an auditor at the same salary he was 
making before. 





Pilot Project for Rehabilitation 


By DONALD C. ARNOLD 


Employment Service Advisor 


Region VII 


WO YEARS ago, Kansas City launched a major 

research project in the rehabilitation field. It 

is known officially as the Rehabilitation Survey 
and Demonstration for the Disabled of Greater 
Kansas City. Although the project is well underway, 
it will be at least 3 years more before the final report 
can be written. 

The general purpose of the project is rather well 
summarized in the two words—‘‘Survey” and 
“‘Demonstration.”” The survey phase of the project is 
a census of handicapped persons. The demonstration 
phase is an action program to determine the costs 
and benefits of a comprehensive community re- 
habilitation program for the disabled. 

The study is jointly financed by local, State, and 
Federal research funds. 


Why Kansas City? 


How did Kansas City happen to get started on this 
project? Specific interest in the demonstration proj- 
ect stemmed directly from the comprehensive and 
provocative Manpower Policy Report made by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization task force on the 
handicapped and published in January 1952. Com- 
munity leaders interested in the disabled read this 
report and were particularly struck by a major 
recommendation proposing a community demon- 
stration project. The recommendation was that such 
a project be launched to imporve operating procedures 
and techniques for “locating, rehabilitating, and 
employing the disabled citizens of the community.” 

Kansas City has the usual pattern of public and 
private handicap-serving facilities of any large metro- 
politan community, but it also has several important 
“extras” pertinent to this project. First, there is the 
Kansas City Association of Trusts and Foundations— 
a local foundation with a policy of supporting and 
fostering social research. Second, it has Community 
Studies, Incorporated, an independent social research 
institution serving greater Kansas City. Third, it has 
the Rehabilitation Institute, a locally supported 
diagnostic and treatment center for the disabled. 
These extras, along with unusual local interest, led 
the sponsoring Federal agencies to select Kansas City 
as the site for this major pilot project. 


Initial Planning and Organization 


Planning and organizing for this project took many 
meetings and many months. A Steering Committee 
of local lay and professional people outlined tentative 
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plans in cooperation with Federal and State agency 
advisors. 

Subcommittees were soon organized, including the 
large Sponsoring Committee of all interested commu- 
nity groups, the Medical Advisory Committee, the 
Counseling and Placement Committee, the Inter- 
agency Committee, and the Public Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The Director of Community Studies, Incorporated, 
Dr. W. D. Bryant, was asked to supervise the study. 
The United States Public Health Service, Offiee of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security were involved from the start in advising 
and training the local people. involved in the project. 
In addition, thé Public Health Service and the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation provided financial assist- 
ance for the survey and for case services. 


Principal Stages in the Project 


For the purpose of this article the project can best 
be described in four major stages. The first three 
phases are now well underway; the fourth cannot be 
undertaken until detailed followup information is 
gathered in the years subsequent to rehabilitation. 

1. Finding the people who are disabled.—Step one is the 
survey or census part of the study. Its purpose is to 
establish scientifically valid estimates of the rates of 
each type of disability in the Kansas City area. It will 
perfect the methodology of determining these esti- 
mates from household sampling surveys which can be 
used by other communities. A special questionnaire 
was developed for this purpose. The United States 
Bureau of the Census is conducting house-to-house 
interviews in approximately 9,000 dwelling units, us- 
ing specially trained interviewers and sampling meth- 
ods. It is too early to report any estimates on the 
rates of the various disabilities in the population be- 
cause the survey is less than one-fourth completed. 

2. Selecting those who can probably benefit from rehabili- 
tation services.—This is the first step in the action pro- 
gram. For the purpose of this project, people who can 
benefit from rehabilitation have been defined as those 
who can be restored to more productivity, more use- 
fulness, or more self care. Thus the definition includes 
children, housewives, and retired people as well as 
those who could be returned to the labor force or 
upgraded in the labor force. 

Selection of those who meet this definition is done 
in two substeps. The first step is to screen out from 
those who have been enumerated in the Census survey 
(1) all persons who are not disabled or only temporarily 
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An evaluation team of the Kansas City Rehabilitation Survey 
and Demonstration Project reviews a case. 


disabled because of acute disease; (2) those with only 
a slight disability which offers virtually no hindrance 
to normal activities; (3) those who have already ad- 
justed and are performing normal activities; and (4) 
those with progressively worsening conditions with 
little hope for life. 

The second substep involves a team study and evalu- 
ation of all those not excluded by the questionnaire 
to determine whether they can benefit by the latest 
rehabilitation services and techniques. This evalua- 
tion is being done by teams of local specialists in fields 
related to rehabilitation who were trained for the 
work by a group of specialists from the headquarters 
offices of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
the Bureau of Employment Security. A full team 
includes a physician; a vocational rehabilitation 
counselor; an employment service counselor; a psy- 
chologist; a medical social worker; a public health 
nurse; and specialists in physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, and speech therapy. The team composition 
varies with the case. For example, the vocational 
rehabilitation counselor and the employment coun- 
selor do not ordinarily participate in the evaluation 
of children in the group. 

To date, 40 cases of all types have been reviewed; 
when the project is completed some 3 years hence, as 
many as 300 cases will have been examined. In each 
instance, individual members of the evaluation team 
talk with the person who is being helped, a résumé or 
case abstract is prepared, and the evaluation team 
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meets together to discuss the case and to prepare rec- 
ommendations. In effect, the task of the valuation 
team is twofold: To make the basic decision as to 
whether the case will probably benefit by rehabilita- 
tion and, if the answer is “Yes” to develop a basic 
rehabilitation plan or prescription. 


3. Giving the latest and most comprehensive rehabilitation 
services and techniques to those who can benefit from them.— 
The evaluation team draws up a rehabilitation plan 
in terms of a series of recommended restorative, 
therapeutic, and educational actions. The team 
moderator is Director of the Kansas City Rehabilita- 
tion Institute. The action program staff of commun- 
ity studies arranges for referral to the appropriate 
facility to carry out the rehabilitation plan. For 
children, housewives, and retired persons, physical 
restoration is the primary concern so that they can 
carry on their usual activities of play, school, house- 
keeping, and self care. For normally employable 
persons, a typical pattern of action in sequence might 
be (1) physical restoration, (2) psychological counsel- 
ing and vocational planning, (3) vocational training, 
and (4) suitable placement in competitive employ- 
ment, sheltered workshop, or in homebound program. 


The evaluation team may reconvene on a Case at 
any time as necessary. For example, if medical treat- 
ment and physical restoration have gone the limit of 
available resources, the team may meet again on a 
vocational plan. Vocational training, if indicated, 
is financed out of special funds provided by the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. If difficulty is experi- 
enced in arriving at a practical vocational plan, the 
services of the occupational planning and placement 
committee are brought into play. 


ES and OVR Search for Right Job 


When the case reaches the stage where competitive 
employment is indicated, the Employment Service 
counselor, in consultation with the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation representative, attempts to find 
a suitable opening. They are assisted by an occupa- 
tional analyst from the local office who furnishes 
information on physical demands and working 


. conditions of jobs. 


If difficulty is experienced in making a study case 
placement, the Employment Service representative 
arranges for review of the case by the special subcom- 
mittee on occupational planning and placement. 


This recently established action committee assists 
the Employment Service and Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation team members in vocational planning 
and placement for the more difficult study patients. 
This committee is made up of representatives from 
the Greater Kansas City Personnel Management 
Association, the Sertoma Club, the local MEPH Com- 
mittee, the Industrial Physicians Association, the 
Employment Service job analyst, and the Employ- 
ment Service and Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
evaluation team members who have been assigned 
the case. 
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The Occupational Planning and Placement Com- 
mittee is expected to be of great help in the hard-to- 
place study cases. Its members can use their contacts 
to unearth openings of the type being sought for a 
given case; they can evaluate the employability and 
employment problem of the case from the standpoint 
of the hiring practices and policies in Kansas City 
industries. Dealing with actual cases as a group has 
already begun to bring into sharp focus some of the 
basic difficulties in placing people with handicapping 
conditions. 

Thus far only a few study cases have reached the 
placement stage. Some were placed without too 
much difficulty; others, more severely disabled, have 
been exceedingly difficult to place and have been a 
challenge to the placement committee as well as the 
Employment Service. A typical case was a man who 
had had a severe hemiplegia (paralysis on one side of 
the body) with aphasia (inability to use or understand 
speech) and memory loss but with a demonstrated 
capacity for doing simple visual inspection work or 
machine-tending work. Because of his severe dis- 
ability, he is for all practical purposes barred from 
work in the major manufacturing plants, which could 
most logically use his limited assets. 

Disappointment with this type of case led the 
project director to sponsor a panel discussion recently 
on the problems of placing the severely disabled. The 
panel, consisting of representatives from large com- 
panies in Kansas City, the major labor organizations, 
and others in the business world, discussed several 
such cases and the problems of putting them to work. 
This discussion brought out clearly that big business 
and organized labor must become much more involved 
in the processes of putting the handicapped to work. 
Particularly, here in Kansas City, they must be 
brought more intimately into the demonstration 
project as study cases become ready for placement. 


Progress Carefully Watched 


The study cases are followed very closely as they 
move through the successive steps toward rehabilita- 


tion. Any bogging down results in reevaluation and 
efforts to find new ways of solving the problem. 
Progress reports are obtained all along the way. For 
example, when the individual is given employment, 
the Employment Service gets employment progress 
reports from the employer and reports any problems 
of employment adjustment. 

Teamwork is the keynote of the action program in 
the second and third phases of the demonstration 
project—from the initial decision on the feasibility of 
rehabilitation to the closing of the study case. Con- 
clusions on problems, costs, and benefits of this ap- 
proach will undoubtedly be a major chapter in the 
final report. 

4. Measuring the costs and benefits of finding and rehabil- 
itating the community's handicapped —This final stage in 
the overall project will be reached some time in the 
future. Benefits cannot be measured for the employ- 
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ment cases until complete job adjustment has occurred 
as revealed by a series of employment progress reports. 
Assessing the costs and the benefits of a community 
rehabilitation program is an important step in the 
study. Such an evaluation will be of inestimable 
value to social planners, manpower planners, and 
economists. 

The basic data for determining costs and benefits 
will be obtained by use of a comprehensive question- 
naire administered to the study patients and a matched 
control group. This questionnaire, set up to elicit 
information from each person concerning hospital 
costs, medical costs, salary and other income, and 
taxes paid, will be administered twice—once at the 
time the study and control groups are selected and 
again 1 year after first administration of the question- 
naire for the study group or 1 year after first adminis- 
tration for the control group. This procedure will 
provide comparative data for an objective evaluation 
of the costs and benefits of a comprehensive rehabili- 
tation program. 

* * * 


Recently, the Bureau of Employment Security re- 
gional office and State technicians in consultation with 
the Bureau’s headquarters office have been exploring 
ways of tying in the work and data of the Functional 
Occupational Classification Project to the counseling 
and placement of project cases. It is hoped that we 
can use the comprehensive physical demands and 
working conditions ratings which are being accumu- 
lated on all basic jobs in our economy. These data, 
when properly organized, can be the basis for devel- 
opment of “‘physical demands job families.” These 
would be of great value in the occupational planning 
and placement of the handicapped. They would put 
the counselor on the trail of the most likely group of 
jobs for a given disabled case. This tool, plus the 
assistance of a job analyst to make final direct obser- 
vation on tentative job selections, should go far to 
assure effective “‘selective placement.’ It will be some 
months before a tool of the type we have in mind can 
be developed for tryout, but we are enthusiastic about 
the potential value of such a device. 

Since the study is now only well underway, findings 
and tentative conclusions about the costs and benefits 
are not available at this time. Fewer than 2,000 of 
the sample of 9,000 households have been visited to 
date, and fewer than 100 of an expected 600 study 
cases have been identified and started through project 
procedures. 

It is clear, however, that the project has already 
given a substantial boost to the teamwork idea in the 
rehabilitation field in Kansas City. It has stimulated 
the improvement and supplementation of existing 
services and the creation of new ones to meet the needs 
of the group. It has created a keen awareness of the 
need for, and benefits of, cooperation among the 
various groups, agencies, and organizations concerned 
with rehabilitation of the handicapped. 

Thus “‘Demonstration, Kansas City,’’ with months 
to go, has already achieved some notable goals. 
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Nan Antonio Builds Its Program 
to Serve the Handicapped 


By CHARLES H. BERG, Veterans Representative 
and WILLIAM E. ISOM, Employment Counselor 
San Antonio Office, Texas Employment Commission 


E ENTERED upon our program of service to 

the handicapped the very first month after the 

President proclaimed the first National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week in 1944. Like 
everyone else we had very little information upon 
which to work so we adopted a method of trial and 
error. Many errors were made, but we feel that if 
we had been afraid to make errors there would be no 
reason for writing this article. This is the story of the 
problems and the attack on those problems of the 
Texas Employment Commission office and the com- 
munity of San Antonio. 

Undertaking an NEPH campaign without trained 
personnel in the local Employment Service office was 
like flying a kite without a tail. Our first step was a 
training program for all personnel and a special train- 


ing program for counselors. The next step was to 
gain a better understanding of the use of testing as a 
counseling and referral aid. Our Placement Service 
improved in relation to our improved understanding 
of testing and counseling techniques. 

The right kind of applicant relations is an important 
objective in the development of a selective placement 


program. Far too many of our applicants seemed to 
have the idea that somebody was going to get them a 
job without any effort on their part. The fact that an 
applicant must be able to produce a profit for the 
employer who hires him had been forgotten during 
the war years. 
interview and stressing the importance of industry, 
punctuality, and integrity were found to be essential 
if we were to build competence. This applied to both 
handicapped and nonhandicapped applicants. 
Employer acceptance of physically handicapped 
workers was and is of great importance. We found 
that employers generally gave token approval to the 
idea of jobs for the handicapped, but they had no idea 
of being faced with the problem. It was a common 
idea that the Government was obligated by law to 
provide work for all handicapped people, and that 
sheltered workshops provided those jobs. Employers 
gave liberally of discarded clothing and furniture to 
help provide jobs for these unfortunate people, but 
every means available in the community had to be 
marshaled to convince these same employers that they 
were the key to the realistic solution of this problem. 
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Preparing applicants for the employer 


We found it easy to get Boy Scouts to distribute 
literature, radio and TV stations to give air time, 
newspapers to publish our editorials, and community 
organizations to open their meetings to us. All these 
groups appeared to like the slogan “‘It’s Good Business 
to Hire the Handicapped.” We found that after 
almost every special publicity effort employers would 
telephone the office for workers based on sympathy. 
At the same time aged and sick people would get up 
from their beds or their rocking chairs to plead for 
someone to take them to the nearest employment 
office where they believed a job was waiting. 

Our publicity about matching men and jobs through 
selective placement techniques is still far from being 
understood even after 10 years of daily effort. A 
typical problem is the employer who reads an editorial 
in the morning newspaper or hears an appeal over the 
radio. He calls up our office and orders three or four 
handicapped workers. The telephone operator gently 
asks him about the kind of workers he wants, and if 
she fails to get a realistic answer, the employer’s call 
is routed to the veterans representative or chief 
counselor. An effort is then made to explain that 
hiring handicapped workers requires the matching of 
physical capacities of individuals to the physical 
demands of jobs. All too often we learn that the 
employer’s job opening is more suitable for a pro- 
fessional athlete than a handicapped person! 

In our effort to expand the program, we have made 
use of the tools furnished through the President’s 
NEPH Committee. We entered the Merit Award 
Program as a means of graphically illustrating that 
we have employers in the community who find it 
profitable to employ handicapped people. In this 
program we went through many business and indus- 
trial establishments, observing people at work— 
especially those with handicaps. We discussed pro- 
duction records with supervisors of handicapped 
workers and often got the employees’ own reactions 
to their jobs in order to write our recommendations 
for awards. We made a practice of discussing our 
findings with the owners of the establishments because 
much of the enlightened work in this field had been 
done by subordinates. Quite often we found that top 
management was unaware of the good work the firm 
was doing in selective placement and job engineering. 
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Victor A. Gonzales is typical of the blind workers who so suc- 
cessfully manned the Spark Plug Reclamation Project at Kelly 
Air Force Base in Texas during World War Il that they were 
reassigned when the project closed. 


We found in some places that the Personnel Depart- 
ment failed to keep informed fully on the physical 


capacities of their workers. A good example is the 
case of the blind merchandise finder in a large 
department store. This man was interviewed, hired, 
and assigned to find lost merchandise for customers. 
Most of his work was done by dial telephone and 
intercommunication system. We referred a_ blind 
veteran to the firm and made our usual followup. 
The personnel manager did not know he had hired a 
blind veteran. In a check to determine the quality 
of his work, we found that the department supervisor 
was also unaware of his employee’s blindness. His 
work was entirely satisfactory and he remained on 
the job until he resigned to enter law school. 

We had a very pleasant experience with the manager 
of another large department store. He agreed to 
serve on a radio panel during NEPH Week. A lis- 
tener telephoned a question and directed it to him: 
“‘How much less do you pay your physically handi- 
capped employees?” His reply was all we could have 
wished: “‘Our firm does not necessarily hire handi- 
capped workers. We hire people on their ability to 
produce profitably on the job. It happens that our 
handicapped workers are profitable employees. If 
they were not, they would soon be dropped from our 
payroll. We make no distinction in our payroll scale 
because of physical handicaps.” 
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This manager represented a nationwide chain ot 
stores. His store in our community holds the NEPH 
Committee Award of Merit and the American Legion 
Award for being the Nation’s outstanding employer of 
handicapped workers. The record of this local store 
is now the pattern for all the stores in the chain. 

We have promoted the Disabled American Veterans 
Essay contest each year but with limited success in 
terms of number of contestants. Competition from 
other groups sponsoring essay contests is too great. 
We are aware, however, that we must not lose this 
project because the high school students of today will 
make up the employer group of tomorrow. 

The most effective means outside of individual con- 
tacts in selling our handicapped program has been the 
Service Club. We have averaged 12 programs per 
year with the 25 service clubs in the city. The Service 
Club bulletin has been a means of reminding employ- 
ers to “‘hire the handicapped.’ Announcements over 
the public address systems at football stadiums have 
been used effectively. We made good use of our rela- 
tionships with churches, schools, parent-teachers asso- 
ciations, veterans’ organizations, and personnel asso- 
ciations. The Army and Air Eorce personnel offices 
have been active on the committee and account for 
much of our local publicity. 

The local NEPH Committee is similar to that in 
many communities. It centers its efforts upon the 
Texas Employment Commission office. The veterans 
representative functions as the executive secretary of 


James Parker (left) and Lee Rice, World War Il veterans, are 
office employees of Goodwill Industries. Parker takes tele- 
wre calls and routes trucks for pickups; Rice is in Public 
elations. 
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the committee and carries on the detail work through- 
out the year. The membership of the committee is 
limited only by the interest of individuals in the com- 
munity. Each year an invitation is sent to organiza- 
tions, firms, and individuals to attend a meeting; a 
working committee is selected from this group. 
Members assume responsibility for specific functions. 
A second meeting is held to hear reports and compile 
a record of activity for our annual report on NEPH 
Week. 

The Army and Air Force constitute San Antonio’s 
largest employers. Their civilian personnel officers 
have gone far beyond their official obligations to en- 
gineer jobs so they can be efficiently performed by 
handicapped workers. As an example, Kelly Air 
Force Base has been cited by the President’s Com- 
mittee, the Disabled American Veterans, and the 
Blinded Veterans Association for its enlightened policy 
toward employment of the handicapped. Its project 
of letting blind workers renovate spark plugs has 
proved profitable to both the Air Force and _ the 
workers involved. ’ 

Recognition must also be given to the many organ- 
izations which help prepare handicapped workers for 
the labor market. The local NEPH Committee and 
the Texas Employment Commission work closely with 
the Federal-State Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 
Veterans Administration, City Health Department, 
and others. The physical capacities reports furnished 
without charge have been effective tools in our work. 


Statistics Don’t Tell the Whole Story 


Much of our work with community organizations 
results in activity for which a statistical “‘tally’’ cannot 
be made, or if it is made, it fails to tell the whole 
story. The following cases are an example of this 
teamwork: Willie lost an arm while employed in an 
oilfield. He successfully worked for a contractor as a 
motor grader operator for several years. Circum- 
stances forced him to move from the community where 
his skill as an operator was recognized and he became 
a resident of our city where employers were doubtful 
of his physical ability to operate a motor grader or any 
other piece of heavy equipment. 
to one of our counselors and the result was a referral 
to the Vocational Rehabilitation Office. The Re- 
habilitation Agency provided him with a prosthesis 
and trained him in its use. He regained his confi- 
dence to such an extent that he found a job—a job as 
a motor grader operator—on his own initiative. 


Jose was a hooker for a firm in Lorain, Ohio. His 
fellow employees liked him personally but he had a 
harelip and they complained that they could not 
understand him. He returned to San Antonio and 
told his story to one of our counselors. The Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service sent him to surgery 
where his harelip was repaired and his normal speech 
was restored. He wrote about his good fortune to his 
former employer in Lorain, Ohio, and was invited to 
return to his old job. 
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He told his troubles . 


Nancy was a good cook. Celia was a good power 
sewing machine operator. Each had a goiter and no 
funds to pay for surgery. They told their troubles to 
us. We referred them to the proper agency and the 
operations were performed. Both women are now 
back on their old jobs on full production. 

Many of our physically handicapped persons must 
depend on sheltered workshops for employment oppor- 
tunities. Goodwill Industries, Disabled American 
Veterans Industries, and the Lighthouse for the Blind 
are effectively filling this need within their limitations. 
Our veterans representative serves the largest of these 
organizations—Goodwill Industries—as chairman of 
the personnel committee. Through this connection 
we have furnished them with the technical services so 
necessary in doing an efficient job. 

We feel a special interest in one member of the 
Goodwill Industries staff. He is a graduate of Texas 
A. and M. College with a B. S. degree in agriculture. 
World War II interrupted his plans; he was commis- 
sioned and sent on active duty. Combat wounds re- 
ceived in 1944 left his back and legs paralyzed and he 
was hospitalized until July 1946. The road back to 
a new way of life was a long one. His first love, 
agriculture, was out of the picture. He sought to 
readjust himself by the trial and error method which 
led to jobs as a radio announcer, salesman, insurance 
agent, and social club manager. There was little or 
no appeal in any of these jobs. He brought his 
problem to the Employment Service in March 1955, 


By using the Interest Check List we discovered that 
he had an intense interest in people. It now became 
our problem to find a job opportunity which would 
challenge this interest. The interview brought out 
that there might be a genuine interest in the fields of 
public relations or personnel work. The Texas Em- 
ployment Commission was thinking all along about a 
specific job. We telephoned the executive director of 
Goodwill Industries and learned that their public 
relations director was leaving to reenter school, and 
the personnel director needed help. 


Financial Help from VA 


Since our applicant had to have financial assistance, 
the Training Office of the Veterans Administration 
was Called in for consultation. Our applicant quali- 
fied under their rehabilitation program, so the place- 
ment was made, and our disabled veteran entered 
upon his duties with enthusiasm. He made rapid 
progress in the training program and has already 
proved valuable to his employer through his work 
and his inspiration to other workers. His job re- 
quires him to make talks before groups about Good- 
will, operate a motion-picture projector, and write 
publicity for newspapers. He also interviews appli- 
cants for jobs under the supervision of the personnel 
director. 

Individuals in the public employment service often 
ask: What consitutes maximum service to the handi- 
capped? In our community we have found that it 
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has taken teamwork. The NEPH Committee interests 
employers in considering handicapped individuals for 
job openings and informs them that the local public 
employment office is the source of qualified applicants 
and the place to secure technical assistance in 
selection. 

When an employer is sold on the program he either 
seeks out the handicapped applicant from his own 
sources or he calls on the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion office for assistance. When he makes the latter 
decision he issues a challenge that must be met by 
teamwork in the Employment Service office. Every 


employee, like a member of a baseball team, plays his 
position. If he carelessly makes an error, the handi- 
capped applicant may lose his opportunity. If every 
employee does his part, he is a member of a winning 
team and the applicant, the employer, and the com- 
munity have been served. The net result is that every 
handicapped person who has a will to work will find 
some door of opportunity opened to him. He then 
becomes a member of the team. By capably perform- 
ing his job he will keep his employer convinced that 
‘it’s good business to hire the handicapped.” 


Smooth Operating Local Office 
Nerves Handicapped Program Best 


By PAUL JESSEN, Employment Service Director 
and RALPH H. HUGHES, Chief, Employment Counseling and Selective Placement 


Tennessee Department of Employment Security 


N ANY community a competent program for the 

placement of applicants with physical impairments 

must meet three major inter-related conditions: 
First, a sound local employment service office; second, 
greater emphasis on and more skill used in the appli- 
cation of certain employment service techniques; 
third, unanimity of understanding that clients of a 
public employment service, both employers and em- 
ployees, are in free competition with each other, but 
that in getting the right worker in the right job, the 
handicapped applicant can compete as effectively as 
the so-called nonhandicapped worker, when skilled 
techniques are properly used. 


I. What Is a Sound Local Office? 


To be sound, a local office must be properly or- 
ganized. In our experience this objective has been 
achieved by a complete separation of employment 
service and unemployment insurance assignments; 
organization of placement units on an occupational 
and/or occupational-industrial unit basis, all such 
units to be under the direct supervision of a placement 
division manager. In such a setup, the local office 
person responsible for the program of services to the 
handicapped works directly under the supervision of 
the placement manager. Thus this person can work 
closely with the application-taking and placement 
officers of all local office units. Employment coun- 
selor and test administrator services are available to 
the handicapped program chief on a service-unit 
basis. Needless to say, the office should be adequately 
staffed and competently managed. 
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The principal responsibilities of management are 
determining community needs, establishing program 
goals, developing plans of action, and developing 
controls or evaluations of the program. Local office 
managers and supervisors are responsible for planning 
the program of services to the community they serve. 
They are also responsible for the effective execution of 
the program. This involves the development of a 
plan of action which translates program goals into 
specific workload items. Program goals and plans of 
action have little chance of being effective unless the 
necessary personnel and facilitating services are made 
available to put them into operation. 

Planning is a part of continuous management; 
planning, execution, and control—with each function 
interacting upon the others. Much of the informa- 
tion necessary for determining community needs and 
for setting goals for any period is derived from the 
quantitative and qualitative controls used to evaluate 
current operations. Planning, therefore, assumes 
control, and sound planning can be done only when 
effective controls are in use. Conversely, quantitative 
and qualitative controls if they are to be of value must 
be designed on the basis of program planning, They 
should measure actual accomplishments in terms 
which enable specific comparison for the goals set for 
the local office. 

In determining the’needs of a community for the 
services provided, the local office manager may find 
it necessary for purposes of analysis to review the 
needs of each of these service operations. It must be 
borne in mind in all phases of program planning 
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that these services are interdependent and must be 
coordinated into a unified program. 

To be sound the local office must be accepted by the 
community employers and workers, not only as a labor 
exchange and labor market information agency but 
also as a technically proficient employer and employee 
job-counseling and placement agency. 

In addition to actually rendering the service needed 
to employers and applicants, there is one thing above 
all others which is vital to continued acceptance of 
the local office by the community: In each instance 
where the needed service cannot be adequately pro- 
vided, we clearly explain the reasons to the applicant 
or the employer, as the case may be. If this is not 
done, no matter how technically proficient we may be, 
we will not grow in community acceptance and 
opportunity for service. 


II. What ES Techniques Must We Emphasize? 


To answer the question laconically, all of them. 

First, let us consider the placement process itself. 
In order to fit a square peg into a.square hole there 
are four cornerstones to consider in a competent place- 
ment of any person: (1) The job knowledge and skill 
requirements of the job; (2) the job knowledge and 
skill ability of the worker; (3) the interest and tem- 
perament requirements of the job; and (4) the interest 
and temperament makeup of the worker. 

The job order includes a job specification which 
contains physical demands information; the applica- 
tion includes physical capacity appraisal information. 
We have found that in addition, judgments have to be 
made of the interest and temperament requirements 
of jobs and of the interests and temperaments of appli- 
cants in order to make a competent placement. It is 
often more important that a better job be done in 
assessing these characteristics in the handicapped than 
in the nonhandicapped. In the past these judgments 
have been made on the basis of experience—knowledge 
acquired by placement officers and counselors through 
years of trial and error. 

Here, then, is an area for special emphasis and skill. 
We have armed our counselors and local office chiefs 
of services to the handicapped with the basic data 
which are being sought in connection with the Func- 
tional Occupational Classification Project. This at 
least is a guide to better judgments. 

Job development is a technique that is used for any 
applicant, but it has more importance in the case of a 
handicapped applicant. Its use should not be con- 
fined to the regular routine advertising in the press, 
on the radio and TV, telephone contacts, and em- 
ployer visits, but should include some more imagina- 
tive promotions which attract public attention, in- 
crease community awareness, and include community 
participation. 

To be more specific, the local office should spearhead 
or participate in community projects such as ‘‘Opera- 
tion Knoxville,” ‘‘Obligation Memphis,’ ‘Outlook 
Nashville.” The first step in all such programs is an 
appraisal of the community problem with reference to 
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its handicapped population, its magnitude, its specif- 
ics. This is thoroughly publicized, then the team 
approach is used. 

Diagnosis of individual cases is made by a team of 
local specialists in medical, psychological, rehabilita- 
tion and placement diagnosis. An individual prog- 
nosis and plan is worked out which includes job de- 
velopment on a communitywide basis with full em- 
ployer knowledge and cooperation. 


III. How Can We Establish Unanimity of 
Understanding? 


Understanding must be achieved on every plane 
that crosses the local office’s field of service. Thus, 
unanimity of thinking must be developed with em- 
ployers, organized labor, community agencies, civic 
leaders, and with the applicant himself. Observing, 
in effect, NEPH Week every day of the year might be 
one way to achieve this result. Increased promo- 
tional effort on all fronts might be another way. 
Perhaps the most effective course lies in the relation- 
ship and understanding developed between the ES 
staff member and the applicant. 

Each contact with an applicant must be looked 
upon as an individual opportunity for service de- 
manding of the counselor the application of his high- 
est capabilities and knowledges. But the applicant, 


too, must be brought to understand that decisions and 
actions to realize his vocational goals are ultimately 
his own—that he also is a member of the team. 

In conclusion, ‘‘Building Competence to Serve the 
Handicapped” simply means building employment 


service competence plus. 








“A PLACE FOR COURAGE” 


**A Place for Courage” is a new sound film produced to help acquaint 
the public with advances being made in the fields of rehabilitation and 
employment of the physically handicapped. Rehabilitation of workmen 
injured on the job is recewving increased attention from industry, the 
medical profession, and others. 


Yearly there are about 2 million people injured in industrial accidents. 
This film takes one injured man into an industrial accident rehabilitation 
center and shows him “‘a place for courage.”’ He meets the people who 


_ will help him, and he sees other injured workmen fighting their way 


back from disability to a useful life. He is shown how the many 
services within the center, including various therapies, counseling, and 
job placement, are coordinated to give him an individualized program to 
fit his needs. 


Directed for the use of the general public, the film presents its story 
in a fast-moving and absorbing style. It has appeal for professional 
people in medical or rehabilitation work, for civic-minded viewers, and’ 
for everyone who works for a living. 5 


The film is a presentation of The President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. The Bureau of Employment 
Security arranged for distribution of the film to interested State agencies 
(ES Program Letter No. 624). 


““A Place for Courage’ is a 16-mm. sound film in black and white, 
runs 134% minutes in length, and is suitable for showing at group 
meetings. Prints are available for TV showings without charge upon 
request to the Veterans Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 




















IN an attractive 12-page booklet, “Staffing for 
Variable Work Loads,” the Rhode Island Department 
of Employment Security has delineated a problem 
common to many State agencies, and has come up 


High- 


with what was for them a workable solution. 
lights of the booklet follow. 


THE PROBLEM: 


From the very beginning, State agencies affiliated 
with the employment security system have encoun- 
tered serious and ofttimes seemingly insurmountable 
staffing problems. These problems—differing in 
form, intensity, or perspective from those of neighbor- 
ing States—are, in actuality, much alike. The most 
common puzzler is: How can we staff an agency, 
within budgetary limits, with a corps of qualified and 
trained personnel easily adjustable to drastic and 
rapid—and often unpredictable—variations in work- 
loads? 


ATTEMPTED SOLUTIONS: 


1. Recruitment of temporary 
regular civil-service registers. 

2. Recruitment from a register maintained by the 
Rhode Island agency listing persons who had resigned 
but had indicated their availability for reemployment. 

3. Transfer of placement service personnel to the 
claims function. 

None of these methods had the hoped-for results. 


A NEW PLAN: 


In 1953 a plan to use part-time interviewers was 
launched. The plan called for the creation of a re- 


employees from 
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serve of personnel trained in the claims process. They 
were to be available on short notice to work from 10 
a.m. to 3 p. m. for not more than 20 hours per week 
at the prevailing rate for employment interviewers— 
$1.42 an hour. Many qualified and personable re- 
cruits were found by contact with local college alumni 
groups. 


THE TRAINING PROCESS: 


1. Careful initial screening. 

2. GATB administered for final selection. 

3. Special training classes (trainees paid at regular 
hourly rate). 

4. On-the-job training in initial claims section (3 or 
4 weeks). 

5. Training on continued claims function followed 
by on-the-job experience in this process. 

6. Classroom training on other phases of UI 
program. 

7. Careful supervision and evaluation during train- 
ing period. 

8. Setting up of reserve force roster. 

9. Reserve Staff Formula outlines method used by 
local office managers to determine in advance the 
need for reserve staff interviewers. 


RESULTS: 
The plan has worked well in Rhode Island. The 


part-time staff has stood up under severe tests, even 
that of hurricane ‘‘Carol.”’ 

Preliminary work is under way to set up a register 
for part-time interviewers with the State Civil Service 
Department. 





EXPANDING FRONTIERS 
(Continued from page 8) 


veterans on the job, the Veterans Administration 
turns to the United States Employment Service and, 
in so doing, furthers its own process of learning. For 
the VA does learn from USES—about matters such 
as selective placement of the handicapped; matters 
that are essential in order for VA to do its job most 
effectively. 

Also, VA personnel in hospitals and offices from 
coast to coast participate actively in the fine work of 
The President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. This participation, too, has 
helped immeasurably to improve the professional 
competence of those who work with handicapped 
veterans. 

All of VA’s constant efforts at widening its vistas, 
at broadening its knowledge, at improving its proce- 
dures and techniques, have achieved indelible results 
for the entire Nation. New hopes have been created 
in the hearts of the handicapped everywhere. Dis- 
abled veterans are at work today across the land, in 
factories and offices and farms. Furthermore, we are 
demonstrating to the entire world the supreme law 
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that supersedes the laws of nations—that man has 
been created in the image of his Maker and, therefore, 
the well-being of all men, handicapped as well as able- 
bodied, must reign paramount. We believe that 
whatever we do to strengthen the birthright of the 
handicapped strengthens also our inner sense of com- 
passion and justice. 





At Press Time 
(Continued from page 2) 


lish or expand community rehabilitation facilities. 
Federal grants have also been made for 22 special 
research or demonstration projects—most of them 
conducted by voluntary agencies—designed to con- 
tribute to the solution of problems of concern to a 
number of States. 

“We're breaking another bottleneck, too, in getting 
under way the first systematic program for training 
badly needed rehabilitation workers.” 

Seventy-eight grants have been made to educa- 
tional institutions for long-term training and 38 for 
short-term training courses. At present, traineeships 
are available for 1,043 individuals. 
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Employers Talk About the Handicapped 


Excerpts from the Minutes of the Organizational Meeting, Employer Subcommittee, the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


ARDE BULOVA 
Chairman of the Board 


Bulova Watch Company, Inc. 


IT’S a fine thing for businessmen to 
get together to solve their own prob- 
lems instead of letting someone named 
“George” do it. There just aren't 
enough ‘‘Georges’”’ in Washington to 
solve all our problems. 

I say our problems advisedly. Fitting 
workers to jobs, studying their abilities, 
as well as their disabilities, is our prob- 
lem. It is our industrial civilization 
that creates thousands of the physically 
handicapped. 

It’s a big problem. The accepted 
figure for our present army of disabled 
is 2 million. We add 250,000 every 
year; yet we found jobs for only 65,000 
who were rehabilitated during 1954. 
Obviously the problem is growing big- 
ger every year, every month, every 
minute. 

On the other hand, there are solutions. 
A mathematical ratio of 1 handicapped 
to every 20 able-bodied workers equals 
3 million jobs. That’s a good goal. 
Some industries show an even better 
ratio. In our business—watchmaking 
we have achieved a ratio of 1in 10. We 
have been fortunate in being able to use 
some 220 handicapped men and women 
in our plants and offices. 

Let none of us think we are doing a 
favor for any of these so-called disabled. 
On the contrary, we are the ones who 
are having a favor done for us. You 
will find that they are the most produc- 
tive and dedicated workers you have 
every last one of them. 


I. R. FREELANDER 
President 
Come Play Products Co. 


WE have an organization in Worces- 
ter started 6 years ago in order to prove 
that two professors I was lecturing with 
were wrong. Their idea was that it 
was next to impossible to start a concern 
with capital of $1,000 or less, producing 
a consumer item distributed and mar- 
keted by the same outfit that was going 
to manufacture. 

After 6 years, we find that we are 
now marketing, producing, distributing 
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various chain stores, department stores, 
jobbing trade, and small retailers. 
They bear our name, Come Play 
Products. 

We found over the past 6 years that it 
can be done. We have taken over 
many an account because of quality and 
because of price and because of the 
marketability or the packaging. We 
have, as of last year, expanded our 
volume one-half of what it was in 1953. 
We believe that this coming year it will 
double itself again. 


HENRY VISCARDI, JR. 
President 
Abilities, Inc. 


We decided over 2 years ago that we 
would attempt to found a new concept 
in American industry, and that is: a 
corporation engaged in competitive in- 
dustry that would have as its workers 
only the most severely disabled people. 

We decided that we wanted no sub- 
sidy, no charitable contributions; that 
we would borrow the funds to found 
the company. 

We decided, too, that we were not 
going to weave rugs or make baskets or 
indulge in any of the usual workshop 
enterprises, but rather we would take 
the most skilled operations we could 
find; that we would bid for our con- 
tracts at competitive prices; that we 
would pay prevailing wages; that we 
would have as many fringe benefits as 
any other company could have; and 
that we would succeed on our earnings 
in free and open competition with all the 
world. 

In the fall of 1952 we obtained, at 
competitive rates, a contract to work on 
cable assemblies that were a component 
of the firing mechanism used in the 
Sabre jets. The company was founded 
on $8,000 of capital, which was bor- 
rowed at interest rates. In the first year 
of business, it grew to a company of 69 
employees. It earned in net profit in 
excess of $50,000 aftér we paid back the 
original $8,000 of capitalization. At 
the end of the second fiscal year, this 
company boasted a gross sales of approx- 
imately a half million dollars. As of 
today we have 169 employees. 

With reference to the risk of the em- 


ployment of disabled people, could I 
say this: Sure there’s a calculated risk, 
but there is a calculated risk in every- 
thing. There’s been a calculated risk 
in every single stage of American 
development. The Nation was built by 
men who took risks—pioneers who were 
not afraid of the wilderness, business- 
men who were not afraid of failure, sci- 
entists who were not afraid of the truth, 
and thinkers who were not afraid of 
progress. And, yes, dreamers—dream- 
ers who were not afraid of action. 

The first 4 years it was a rule between 
the three of us that we would not mention 
to anyone that we were employing any 
type of physically handicapped, there- 
fore dissolving any idea that we were 
trying to use sympathy in selling instead 
of using quality, competitive price, and 
consumer demand. 


PHILIP REED 
Board Chairman 
General Electric Co. 


IT IS gratifying that increasing con- 
sideration is being given to the employ- 
ment of larger numbers of the so-called 
handicapped people. It is especially 
gratifying when we recognize that our 
very real human urge to find jobs for 
these people on the one hand is bounded 
by the equally human considerations 
on the other of making certain that the 
individuals involved can undertake the 
selected jobs with safety to themselves 
and others. 

Industry should undertake a careful 
and competent survey of the jobs avail- 
able and set up job or man specifica- 
tions to enable the proper understanding 
and matching of abilities to job require- 
ments. 

We regard as a prime responsibility 
and opportunity, wherever possible, the 
reemployment of veterans who return to 
us after completion of their military 
duty even though they have incurred 
disabilities while in service. We have 
the same sense of obligation within our 
General Electric family for striving to 
provide employment for employees who 
have become injured on or off the job. 
But, in addition, wherever possible we 
are proceeding gradually to the employ- 
ment of limited numbers of handicapped 
people from the commuzxity at large 
where suitable work can be found. 
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